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HEARD IN THE GATES 


E CONTROVERSY over Lincoln’s religion is perennial, and 
the material furnished in this issue of SHANE is not intended to 
be comprehensive or complete. We call especial attention to the 

citations from “Lincoln Lore,” which appear to us to be particularly 
significant. We are indebted to Dr. Louis A. Warren, the editor of 
the publication, for permission to reprint his very interesting contribu- 
tions. Dr. Warren is a well-known authority on Lincoln and was for 
some years a minister in the active service of the Disciples of Christ. 
He held a pastorate at Zionsville, Indiana, some years ago and during 
that period collected a great deal of valuable information concerning 
Lincoln’s life. 

Mary Hardin McCown is the daughter of George W. Hardin, one 
of the leading laymen in the Christian forces of East Tennessee. She 
and her husband have taken an active interest in the collection of histori- 
cal data having to do with pioneer religious life in the Middle West. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. McCown are graduates of the University of 
Tennessee. 

Dr. William J. Moore, former office editor of the SHANE Quar- 
TERLY, and assistant professor in Butler University, is a native of 
Australia. He took his A. B. at Butler in 1932, his B. D. in 1934, and 
his M. A. in 1935. He received his Ph. D, from the University of 
Chicago in 1938. Dr. Moore, as indicated elsewhere in this journal, 
is now serving as chaplain in the U.S. Army. “A Dangerous Calling” 
was read before The Indiana Christian Ministers’ Association in In- 
dianapolis on February 23, 1942. 

Principal A. L. Haddon of Dunedin, New Zealand, is a contribut- 
ing member of the SHANE staff and is one of the leading churchmen 
of his communion. He is principal of Glen Leith College of the Bible. 
The paper contained in this issue was delivered at Dunedin Town Hall, 
September, 1942, to an audience of 3,000, including mayors and coun- 
cillors, political, civic and church leaders. The speaker was one of 
eight chosen by vote of all churches to proclaim the church’s message 
to the nation, as part of the New Zealand Campaign for Christian 
Order. 

Dr. L. O. Bricker, for many years pastor of the Peachtree Chris- 
tian Church, Atlanta, Georgia, was one of the best known ministers 
among the Disciples of Christ for many years. He was particularly 
interested in the field of worship and contributed much to a better 
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understanding of the subject on the part of the rank and file of his 
people. His contribution to this issue of SHANE is especially significant 
because it gives first-hand information concerning one of the most 
tragic incidents in American social history, in which Dr. Bricker him- 
self played an important part. As most of our readers know, Dr. 
Bricker passed away in 1942. He was an especial friend of SHAnz, 
and his loss is keenly felt by every member of our staff. 

Dr. Arthur Holmes, the head of the Department of Christian Min- 
istries of Butler University, continues his analysis of Dr. A. C. Gar- 
nett’s Philosophy of Religion, following a brief synoptic introduc- 
tion published in the January SHane. Dr. Garnett, it will be recalled, 
is a member of the staff in philosophy of the University of Wisconsin, 
and is the author of numerous books in his field. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. T. W. Nakarai, head of the Butler 
Department of Semitics, we are publishing communications having to 
do with Dr. Nakarai’s articles in this magazine from Dr. T. J. Meek, 
head of the Department of Oriental Languages, Toronto University 
and President of the American Oriental Society for 1942; Dr. Robert 
H. Pfeiffer, Professor of Semitics, Harvard University; Dr. William 
A. Irwin, Department of Oriental Languages and Literatures, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dean O. R, Sellers of the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago. 

Dr. A. E. Cory, head of the Department of Missions of Butler and 
one of the most widely known figures in contemporary religious history, 
was for many years a missionary in China, and later became director 
of the Men and Millions’ Movement of the Disciples of Christ and 
one of the directors of the Interchurch World Movement. Later, he 
became director of the Pension Fund of the Disciples of Christ. He 
is widely known as a lecturer and preacher, and is the author of a 
number of books, including among others, “The Trail to the Hearts 
of Men.” ; 

Among the notable contributors to the Potpourri section are five 
chaplains, who belong to the SHANE family and who are now in the 
service of the United Nations. We are sure that our friends will be 
glad to read these messages from the front. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE DISCIPLES 


CASUAL reference in The Christian Evangelist to Abraham 
A Lincoln’s relations to the Disciples brought forth such an ava- 
lanche of correspondence that, after publishing many letters, we 
were compelled to call a halt to the program with a file full of com- 
munications to which no reference could be made. After reading them 
with some degree of care, we have decided to summarize our impres- 
sions concerning Lincoln’s religion, and especially his attitude toward 
the religious viewpoint of the Campbells, Barton Stone, and their asso- 
ciates. Stated in the simplest and briefest fashion, our impressions 
may be condensed as follows: 

Abraham Lincoln came in contact with a number of religious 
groups and a variety of religious theories, all of which more or less 
colored his thinking and his life, and to no one of which he gave com- 
plete and undivided adherence. The more important of the specific 
influences in question were doubtless as follows: 

First, the Baptist background of his parents and of his own early 
youth. Thomas Lincoln, his father, and Nancy Hanks Lincoln, his 
mother, were members of the Baptist Church in Kentucky, and after 
the death of his mother, his stepmother was also a member of this 
communion. It is scarcely conceivable that Lincoln could have failed 
to receive some deep and lasting impressions from the religious environ- 
ment in which his childhood was steeped. The first baptism he ever 
witnessed must have been an immersion, and since his father, mother, 
and stepmother were all baptized this way, it would not be unreasonable 
to assume that Lincoln had a definite immersionist background in the 
most formative years of his life. This, of course, does not mean that 
he may not have changed his mind as to the form of baptism, but there 
is not a scrap of evidence from any of his later writings or conversations 
to the effect that he did so. 

Many of the Baptists in the Middle West held to Calvinistic views 
concerning election and predestination in general. It is not clear just 
how Thomas and the women he married thought upon such matters, but 
it does seem from Lincoln’s own statement that he entertained a species 
of semi-fatalistic philosophy during at least a large part of his life. 

Second, the Presbyterian background. Theoretically, this is linked 
with the Calvinism of the early Baptists in America. Practically, it 
does not seem to have found any expression prior to Lincoln’s marriage 
with Mary Todd after the Lincoln family moved to Illinois. When 
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Abraham was elected President, he accompanied his wife to one of the 
best known Presbyterian churches in Washington, and worshipped in 
this edifice throughout his administrative career. It seems clearly 
evident, however, that in spite of his wife’s almost fanatical devotion 
to her own church, Lincoln never could be induced to take formal 
membership with it. He attended the services as often as possible, 
joined in the prayers, and showed his interest in the work of the con- 
gregation, but after living over four years in Washington he still kept 
aloof from any formal connection with the Presbyterian Church. The 
fact that he did this, in spite of what must have been the strenuous 
opposition of Mary Todd Lincoln, is somewhat illuminating to any real 
student of personality. 

Third, the Methodist background. The Methodists were very 
numerous in the Middle West during the period of Lincoln’s history, 
and afterward. As indicated in various clippings and other data, some 
of which were published in The Christian Evangelist, efforts have been 
made recently to prove that Mr. Lincoln was a Methodist because he 
subscribed $100 to the missionary society of a local Methodist congre- 
gation in Washington, and received a certificate bearing witness to 
this fact. A facsimile of the original certificate, with Lincoln’s name 
published on it, appeared in numerous Sunday newspapers upon the 
occasion of the Lincoln’s Day anniversary of 1942. It seems clear that 
the President paid the $100 and joined the organization, but there is 
not the remotest evidence that he or anyone else at the time considered 
this fact as in any way equivalent to becoming a member of the Metho- 
dist Church. The fact would seem to be that of all the Protestant 
denominations Lincoln had least enthusiasm for the Methodists on 
account of a rather violent election contest with Peter Cartwright, the 
Methodist evangelist, who played up Lincoln’s association with Hern- 
don, the Freethinker, so vigorously that Abe nearly lost the election. 
This does not mean that Lincoln had anything against, Methodism as 
such, or that he did not possess many warm Methodist friends. The 
contrary was quite obviously the case. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, there is no evidence to show that he ever contemplated becoming 
a Methodist, so far as his formal church relations were concerned. 

Fourth, his Freethinking background. The reference to Hern- 
don makes it imperative that the more or less skeptical element in Lin- 
coln’s personality should be given consideration. Herndon’s biography 
of Lincoln cannot be ignored, although it certainly needs to be read 
with a great many grains of salt. It must be remembered that the 
American republic was not exactly cradled in orthodox religion. 
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Thomas Paine, and the English Deists, exerted a very profound in- 
fluence upon Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and many other 
of our early statesmen. Herndon, the law partner of Lincoln, was the 
spokesman for the more definitely irreligious group in the Middle 
West. A fair evaluation of Lincoln’s total life story leads to the con- 
clusion that he and his partner were not agreed on the profounder re- 
ligious issues. Nevertheless, Herndon’s arguments must have left 
some impression on the man who later became President of the United 
States. It is quite possible to over-estimate this thread in Lincoln’s 
life, but it is also possible to ignore it more than the actual facts would 
seem to warrant. 


Fifth, the Roman Catholic background. Abraham Lincoln came 
from a Protestant ancestry—perhaps the most Protestant of all the 
Protestants in the United States. Nevertheless, he had a favorite uncle, 
Mordecai Lincoln, who married a Roman Catholic, and his first school 
teacher, Zachariah Riney, was also a communicant of this faith. Lin- 
coln always spoke respectfully of the Roman Catholic communion, but 
never appears to have given it any special personal consideration. He 
had ardent supporters among the Roman Catholics, and also a good 
many opponents. There is nothing to indicate that he had any special 
religious leanings in this direction. 


Sixth, the Christians (Disciples). That Abraham Lincoln pos- 
sessed direct contact with the followers of Alexander Campbell and 
Barton Stone there can be no question. These contacts were almost 
entirely with the followers of Stone, although there is a possibility that 
he knew Campbell through the pages of the latter’s religious journal, 
The Christian Baptist, which appears to have circulated rather exten- 
sively in the congregation of which Thomas Lincoln was a member. 
This was prior to the affiliation of Thomas and his second wife with 
the “Christians” after the Lincoln family had moved to Illinois. It 
must be remembered that during a considerable part of this period 
Alexander Campbell was a member of the Baptist Church, and the 
title of his magazine, The Christian Baptist, was therefore not a mis- 
nomer. Many of Lincoln’s ideas concerning religion, including his 
aversion to human creeds, his reverence and regard for the Scriptures, 
his dislike for human innovations, and his enthusiasm for the simplest 
form of Christian faith, appear to hark back directly to Campbell and 
Stone, or perhaps more correctly to these leaders through the media of 
Thomas and Sarah Lincoln. The evolution in the religious thinking of 
Lincoln’s parents appears to have followed the ordinary pathway of 
most Disciple, or “Christian,” communicants of that time. The early 
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religious environment of Abraham Lincoln was therefore definitely 
that of most families who were adherents of the Stone movement in 
the early nineteenth century. How far he was molded in his later con- 
victions by these early considerations, it is difficult to determine. Few 
psychologists will deny that some features of this childhood background 
in all likelihood persisted throughout life. It does appear clear that 
Mr. Lincoln never formally united with his father’s church. In the 
correspondence published in The Christian Evangelist, at least one 
writer claimed that John O’Kane, the noted Hoosier Disciple, baptized 
Abraham Lincoln and took him into the church. There is no adequate 
evidence to support this contention. The probabilities appear against 
Mr. Lincoln’s formal connection with any religious communion. There 
is some evidence to show that if he could have had his own way entirely 
he would have united with the church of his parents, but not having 
his own way he decided that he would never attach himself to any 
other communion. 

This raises the far more provocative problem as to the possibility 
of Lincoln’s immersion at some time or other during his life. It must 
be kept in mind that the Stone teaching emphasized the necessity for 
baptism, whether there was any formal connection with a specific re- 
ligious group or not. Many of the early preachers among the Disciples, 
or “Christians,” stressed the idea that immersion under proper condi- 
tions made the convert a member of the church universal, and that there 
was no need for him to attach himself to any so-called Christian de- 
nomination in order to be saved. There was, in fact, considerable cri- 
ticism of the denominational affiliation in much of this preaching. 
Mr. Lincoln may very well have gotten the idea that he might be bap- 
tized into the church universal and never need to take formal member- 
ship in any specific religious communion. We say he may have gotten 
this idea ; we do not claim that he actually did so. We cannot get away 
from our conversations with Dr. Frederick D. Power upon this matter 
only a short time before Power’s death. Dr. Power in his younger 
days had in the membership of his local congregation not only President 
James A. Garfield, but also Judge Black, the attorney general in Bu- 
chanan’s cabinet and one of Abraham Lincoln’s closest personal friends 
throughout the latter part of his life. Power was very certain that 
Judge Black had told him that Lincoln on more than one occasion had 
said that he believed in immersion upon the basis of his early training 
and his reading of the Scriptures, and that he always intended to be 
immersed. As related in The Christian Evangelist, only Mary Todd 
Lincoln’s violent opposition, Judge Black said, kept him from carrying 
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out his purpose upon at least one specific occasion. Judge Black’s ref- 
erences appear to cover the latter part of Lincoln’s life, so it seems un- 
likely that he was ever able to carry out his real desire. The stories 
about his baptism by John O’Kane seem, therefore, to reflect Lincoln’s 
purpose rather than the actual fact. Of course, there is a faint possi- 
bility that at some time or other unknown to Black, Lincoln was actually 
immersed. We regard this contingency, however, as highly improbable. 
Many people have intended to be baptized without actually carrying out 
their intentions. The best loved and most highly honored of our na- 
tional figures may well have belonged to this group. 


It seems proper to append herewith a few selections from Lin- 
colniana which we were unable to publish in The Christian Evangelist. 


First of all, we wish to include two excellent articles from “Lin- 
coln Lore’ for March 16 and March 30, 1942. “Lincoln Lore,” it 
should be said, is edited by the well known scholar and authority on 
Lincoln, Dr. Louis A. Warren. The first article is entitled, “Abraham 
Lincoln and the Disciples.” It reads as follows: 


Nearly every religious body has gathered evidence purporting to 
show that at sometime Abraham Lincoln came in contact with its de- 
nomination and was more or less influenced by its teachings. There has 
appeared in the Christian Evangelist for March fifth and March 
twelfth, comments which would imply that Mr. Lincoln was baptized 
by a clergyman of the Disciples, Church of Christ, Christian Church, 
or profanely called Campbellites. Two or three facts about the Lin- 
coln family’s interest in the Disciples might be observed before the 
more controversial subject of Abraham’s baptism is discussed. 


Abraham Lincoln was born in 1809 the same year that the Dis- 
ciples originated as a separate religious body. His formative years were 
also spent in the states of Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, where this 
American born church was showing its most healthy growth. It is also 
a matter of record that Abraham Lincoln’s father and step-mother were 
affiliated with the Disciples in Illinois. There has been preserved the 
testimony of Rev. Thomas Goodwin, minister of the Christian Church 
at Charleston, Illinois, with which organization Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln 
were affiliated. In referring to Thomas, the father of the President, 
Mr. Goodwin observed: ‘He was a consistent member through life of 
the Christian Church or Church of Christ, and was as far as I know 
always truthful, conscientious and religious.” 

Frederick D. Power, for many years an outstanding clergyman of 
the Disciples and one time minister of the Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church in Washington, D. C., told on both lecture platform and in 
personal interview, an interesting conversation he had about Lincoln’s 
religion with Jeremiah S. Black, Attorney General in the Cabinet of 
President Buchanan. Mr. Black told Mr. Power that “Lincoln made 
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all arrangements for his own immersion but was later deterred by the 
opposition of his wife.” 

Possibly this reminiscence may be associated with the story which 
appeared in the Evangelist stating that G. M. Weimer of Chicago talked 
with Brother John O’Kane, former state evangelist of Illinois for the 
Disciples, about the baptism of Abraham Lincoln, and reported Brother 
O’Kane’s conversation in these words: 


“Yes, Brother Weimer, I know all about the affair. On the night 
before Lincoln was to be baptized his wife cried all night. So the 
matter was deferred as she thought. But soon after Lincoln and I took 
extra clothing and took a buggy ride. I baptized him in a creek near 
Springfield, Illinois. We changed to dry clothing and returned to the 
city, and by his request I placed his name on the church book. He lived 
and died a member of the Church of Christ.” 


The Christian Standard, another religious publication circulated 
among the Disciples, in an issue of January 21, IgII, presented the 
reminiscences of W. H. Morris, one of the early ministers of the Dis- 
ciples Church and a soldier in the Union Army from 1861 to 186s. 
W. R. Lowe in reporting his conversation with Morris makes this state- 
ment in part: 

“He told me that in 1862, while his regiment was in Washington, 
or just across the river in Arlington Heights, he held a protracted meet- 
ing of about two weeks, during which he baptized many of the soldiers 
of his regiment. Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet attended his meeting. 
Mr. Lincoln and Secretary Stanton attended nearly every night, and, 
near the close of his meeting, Mr. Lincoln came to him and said: 
‘Morris, do you think it necessary for every person to be baptized?’ 
He replied: ‘It is not a matter of think-so with me! It is a matter of 
revelation. Jesus said, ‘Go and teach all nations, etc. . . .’ When he 
had made these quotations from the old Book, Mr. Lincoln said: ‘Well 
Morris, I look at this matter just as you do, and I intend to attend to it.’ 
Bro. Morris says he thinks from what he saw that Secretary Stanton 
and other members of his Cabinet persuaded him to defer the matter for 
the time being, and he never had a favorable opportunity after that, or, 
at least, he never attended to it.” 

The Evangelist and the Standard have not always agreed in the 
past and it is quite evident that the claims set forth by the contributors 
referring to Lincoln’s baptism are in disagreement on several points. 
The time of Lincoln’s decision to be baptized is in variance. The Evan- 
gelist version places it sometime after Lincoln’s marriage, but the 
Standard makes it as late as 1862. The Evangelist cites Springfield, 
Illinois, as the probable place of conversion, but the Standard avers 
that it was at Washington, D. C. The Evangelist claims Lincoln was 
baptized but the Standard says he was not. The Evangelist states that 
Lincoln’s wife objected to the ceremony, but the Standard says it was 
the cabinet members who did the opposing. The Evangelist affirms 
that Lincoln joined the Church but the Standard says he did not. The 
Evangelist claims that Lincoln lived and died a member of the Christian 
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Church, but the Standard is not on record as to what was the end of 
Lincoln. 

C. W. Cauble in his book on “Disciples of Christ in Indiana” 
published in 1930, unwittingly antidates both the Evangelist and the 
Standard in suggesting an earlier contact of Lincoln with the Disciples. 
In a group of illustrations opposite page 96, Mr. Cauble reproduces a 
picture of a log cabin in which he claims that the Central Christian 
Church of Indianapolis was organized. Any Lincoln student will im- 
mediately recognize the picture as a likeness of the Lincoln birthplace 
cabin. Although we would not imply that Mr. Cauble thought the Cen- 
tral Christian Church was organized in the home of Abraham Lincoln, 
it is a strange coincidence that on the same page with the Lincoln cabin 
there also appears the picture of John O’Kane, who organized the Indi- 
anapolis Church and who is said to have baptized Abraham Lincoln. If 
Abraham Lincoln ever had his name placed on the record book of the 
Christian Church at Springfield, it is very likely the people of the city 
would have known it, for besides Baker, many of Lincoln’s friends were 
members of this congregation. Furthermore, the name of John O’Kane 
does not appear in a list of ministers who served the church from 1835 
to 1836 and by what authority he placed Lincoln’s name on the church 
register it is difficult to ascertain. 

It is evident that Lincoln was well acquainted with the Disciples 
movement as there was a strong congregation of this religious body in 
Springfield, Illinois, when he first settled there. There had also been 
a Christian Church established at Clary’s Grove, near New Salem in 
1934, with fifteen members, in fact there were eleven Christian churches 
in Sangamon County by 1840. 

There is but one instance on which Abraham Lincoln is known to 
have mentioned the Disciples in writing. He had occasion in 1842 to 
explain some support in an election given to one of his local political 
opponents and said, “Baker is a Campbellite, and therefore, as I suppose 
with few exceptions got all that church. . . . as to his own church go- 
ing for him, I think that was right enough. . .” 

Mrs. Lincoln on several occasions is said to have stated that her 
husband never affiliated with any church and it is quite likely she knew 
as much about it as anyone. 


The second article is styled, “Lincoln’s Attitude Toward Religion,” 
and is equally stimulating and suggestive : 


The recent discovery of a printed statement by Abraham Lincoln 
with respect to his attitude toward Christianity and the letter which 
accompanied it are two of the most valuable contributions available 
on the much discussed subject of Lincoln’s early reaction to religion in 
general. The remarkable find was made by Dr. Harry Pratt, executive 
secretary of the Abraham Lincoln Association, and published in the 
March 1942 number of The Abraham Lincoln Quarterly. 

The occasion for the writing of the letter and the printing of the 
handbill grew out of some apparent misrepresentations in the congres- 
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sional campaign of 1846, when Lincoln and Peter Cartwright were 
candidates for office. On August 8, five days after the election was 
over and Lincoln had won the contest, an article appeared in the J/linois 
Gazette of Lacon, Illinois, which Lincoln felt called for a statement 
from him and accordingly he wrote to Mr. Allen N. Ford, the editor, 
on August 11, and the letter and enclosed handbill were both printed in 
the issue of the paper for August 15. 

Lack of space will not allow the printing of the letter written by 
Lincoln to Mr. Ford and but one paragraph can be exhibited. It follows: 

“Shortly before starting on my tour through yours, and the other 
Northern counties of the District, (July 18 at Lacon) I was informed 
by letter from Jacksonville that Mr. Cartwright was whispering the 
charge of infidelity against me in that quarter.—I at once wrote a con- 
tradiction of it, and sent it to my friends there, with the request that 
they should publish it or not, as in their discretion they might think 
proper, having in view the extent of the circulation of the charge, as 
also the extent of the credence it might be receiving. They did not pub- 
lish it. After my return from your part of the District, | was informed 
that he had been putting the same charge in circulation against me in 
some of the neighborhoods in our own, and one or two of the adjoining 
counties. . . . After some reflection, I published the little handbill, 
herewith enclosed, and sent it to the neighborhoods above referred to.” 

Just one statement in the letter need be noted. Lincoln says that 
he wrote a letter contradicting the claim of infidelity brought against 
him. That one statement should settle a lot of controversy. 

The handbill referred to by Lincoln was apparently printed on 
Friday, July 31, just three days before the election on the following 
Monday, August 3, so it could not have had a wide circulation. The 
handbill is copied here in full: 

“To The Voters of the Seventh Congressional District 
“Fellow Citizens : 

“A charge having got into circulation in some of the neighbor- 
hoods of this District, in substance that I am an open scoffer at Chris- 
tianity, I have by the advice of some friends concluded to notice the sub- 
ject in this form. That I am not a member of any Christian Church, is 
true; but I have never denied the truth of the Scripture; and I have 
never spoken with intentional disrespect of religion in general, or of 
any denomination of Christians in particular. It is true that in early 
life I was inclined to believe in what I understand is called the ‘Doctrine 
of Necessity —that is, that the human mind is impelled to action, or 
held in rest by some power, over which the mind itself has no control; 
and I have sometimes (with one, two or three, but never publicly) tried 
to maintain this opinion in argument—The habit of arguing thus how- 
ever, I have, entirely left off for more than five years—And I add here, 
I have always understood this same opinion to be held by several of the 
Christian denominations. The foregoing, is the whole truth, briefly 
stated, in relation to myself upon this subject. 

“I do not think I could myself, be brought to support a man for 
office, whom I knew to be an open enemy of, and scoffer at, religion.— 
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Leaving the higher matter of eternal consequences, between him and 
his Maker, | still do not think any man has the right thus to insult the 
feelings, and injure the morals, of the community in which he may 
live-—If, then, I was guilty of such conduct, I should blame no man 
who should condemn me for it ; but I do blame those, whoever they may 
be, who falsely put such a charge in circulation against me. 
“A. Lincoln. 

“July 31, 1846.” 

Possibly the most important statement made in the broadside is 
the admission over Lincoln’s signature that he was not a member of 
any Christian church. Of course nearly all students of Lincoln have 
known this to be a fact, but until the discovery of this broadside there 
was no direct statement by Lincoln himself of his “non church 
affiliation.”’ 

One other admission is also made in which he says that in early 
life he believed in ““The Doctrine of Necessity.” This fact has also 
been known to Lincoln students who have always looked upon him as 
a fatalist. These two confirmations settle two things at least: first, 
that up to July 31, 1846 he was not a member of a church and second, 
that his religious concepts of fatalism were not unlike those held by 
“several of the Christian denominations.” ; 

Aside from two very positive affirmations there are two very ex- 
plicit denials in the broadside which should settle for all time the con- 
tinual controversy which has been waged about Lincoln’s attitude to- 
ward the Bible and organized religion. He said: “I have never denied 
the truth of the Scriptures,” and “I have never spoken with intentional 
disrespect of religion in general, or of any denomination of Christians 
in particular.” 

Lincoln not only makes these two unqualified statements about the 
Bible and his attitude toward organized religion, but he takes one-third 
of the broadside in condemning those who are open enemies of and 
scoffers at religion, and reaffirms that if he was guilty of such conduct 
he should be condemned. He concludes the broadside by blaming those 
who with respect to scoffing at religion “falsely put such charges 
against me.” 


One of the numerous immersion stories concerning Lincoln, which 
we do not recall reading anywhere else, is furnished in a personal letter 
to us from E. V. Spicer of Carrollton, Kentucky, who says in part: 


Fifteen or twenty years ago I assisted Brother Victor Darris, who 
at that time lived at Peoria, Illinois, in a protracted meeting at Detroit, 
Illinois, and I remember quite frequently we discussed Abraham Lin- 
coln and his life in conversation with the brethren. Brother Darris 
said that he had it on good authority that one Sunday morning Abe Lin- 
coln went to the barn, put the bridle and saddle on his horse, and then 
went into his house and put on his Sunday apparel. As he was coming 
out the door, his wife asked him where he was going, and he told her 
that he was going to a country church a few miles from Springfield to 
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hear a Christian preacher preach, for the preacher was holding a pro- 
tracted meeting there. Then his wife made some ugly and unbecoming 
remarks about the church and the preacher, whom she called a Camp- 
bellite, and after she got over her tantrum Mr. Lincoln went to the barn, 
took the bridle and saddle off the horse, and turned him out. Brother 
Darris gave it to me, but I do not know that it will throw any light on 
what you already have, so I thought I would tell just what Brother 
Darris told me. 


Concerning the same question, Frank A. Woten of Lakeport, 
California, who had heard from an elderly lady of his acquaintance 
that she knew when Lincoln was immersed and wrote to us to that 
effect, adds this statement : 


Have had no opportunity to check on the Abe Lincoln baptismal 
matter in Santa Cruz, California. Am sure the woman I quoted to 
you is not living. 

Through the courtesy of W. L. Houser, we have received an ex- 
ceedingly interesting brochure of some 36 pages entitled, “Some Re- 
ligious Influences Which Surrounded Lincoln.” The booklet is pub- 
lished by Lester O. Shriver of Peoria, Illinois, in 1941. This book 
contains some valuable information which we have not found in other 
publications. It is too lengthy to reproduce in detail, but one section 
will give some impression of its contents : 


On July 4, 1823, Alexander Campbell, who was then associated 
with the Baptist Church, issued the first number of “The Christian 
Baptist.” His talents, learning, boldness as a controversialist, and still 
as a writer, speedily made his publication exceedingly popular with 
those holding corresponding beliefs. Because of the wide circulation of 
“The Christian Baptist,” and its agreement with the tenets of the Little 
Pigeon Creek congregation, we can scarcely doubt that young Lincoln 
had an opportunity to read many, if not all, of its issues. 


The booklet includes much other interesting information and refers 
particularly to Mr. Lincoln’s interest in Robert Owen’s New Harmony 
project, and in the Campbell-Owen debate, which Mr. Houser thinks 
Abraham Lincoln read with especial enthusiasm, and probably with 
more attention to Owen’s arguments than to those presented by Camp- 
bell. Mr. Houser’s brochure was originally delivered as a lecture before 
the “Chicago Lincoln Group,” as indicated in the foreword to the 
printed text. 

H. Randel Lookabill of Greentown, Indiana, sends us the report 
of a conversation he had with Mrs. E. J. Gilmore, who at the time— 
February 5, 1931—was a guest in the Jones Harrison Home for the 
Aged, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Mr. Lookabill writes in part: 
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It was my pleasure to visit Mrs. Gilmore at the above mentioned 
home and procure from her the following information concerning her 
personal knowledge of Abraham Lincoln. Mrs. Gilmore stated that she 
was 12 years of age when Mr. Lincoln was a frequent guest in the home 
of her parents. Her father’s name was John Marshall Edwards, who 
was a cousin of the gifted jurist, John Marshall. Mr. Edwards was 
born in Tennessee, and later removed to Illinois, settling on a farm 
comprising more than 360 acres, which was located near the little town 
of Postville. 

This little cross roads point was in Logan County, thirty miles 
from Springfield and twelve miles from Mt. Pulaski, the county seat of 
Logan County. Mr. Lincoln, at the time was a circuit judge, and the 
town of Postville lay in a direct line from Springfield and Mt. Pulaski. 
It was Lincoln’s custom to ride to Mt. Pulaski, leaving Springfield 
on Saturday and reaching the Edwards’ home on Saturday night, 
where he put up for the night and remained until the Sunday after- 
noon, when he rode on to Mt. Pulaski and conducted legal business 
until the following Saturday, then returned to Springfield, stopping 
on the way as usual at the Edwards’ home over night. Mrs. Gil- 
more remembers very clearly many incidents of Lincoln’s visits. Her 
father was a Democrat, and Mr. Lincoln was a Republican. Never- 
theless, the two men were warm friends and had the highest regard 
for each other. 

On Sundays, when Mr. Lincoln was a guest in the Edwards’ home, 
religious services were held. The preacher was Uncle Johnny England. 
The people who attended the services were very devout and deeply in 
earnest. They shouted aloud in the intensity of their enthusiasm and 
deep conviction. Mr. Lincoln was reverent in his demeanor at all the 
services, but never indicated that they impressed him seriously. 


No reference in the foregoing relates to the Quaker influence on 
Lincoln. Undoubtedly he had some Quaker ancestors, but he does not 
appear to have been directly or indirectly motivated by their point of 
view. 
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THE TENNESSEE LINCOLNS 
By 
Mary Harpin McCown 


HE FOLLOWING paragraphs from a personal letter would 

appear to possess a special interest in connection with the Lincoln 

material published in this issue of SHANE. Mrs. McCown is the 
daughter of George W. Hardin, long time president of the Milligan 
College board of directors, vice-president and general manager of the 
Eastern Tennessee and Western North Carolina Railroad, and a life- 
long elder in the Johnson City Christian Church. 


I have become so very interested in the history of our movement, 
and especially in its beginnings in this section. I have done a great 
deal of research into the early records, both in the civil as well as the 
church history of the section. When we celebrated the soth Anniver- 
sary of our Johnson City Sunday School in 1929, I traced our begin- 
nings back to the Baptists in this area. The old Buffalo Ridge Baptist 
Church was the first one in Tennessee, and was organized in 1778 or 
1779 by Tidence Lane, who came over from the Sandy Creek congrega- 
tion in N.C. I find that most of our early Disciples came from either 
this Buffalo Ridge or the Sinking Creek Baptist churches. There was 
an old brother, James Miller, who came from Maine to Boone’s Creek, 
and married into the Devault family. His name was on the roll of the 
Sinking Creek Baptist Church here about 1820, and then there seems to 
have been some dissension over his baptism, and he left the Baptist 
church. About that time there was a great revival on Boone’s Creek, 
and the Christian Church was formed at that time. Miller drew great 
numbers away from the Baptist churches both on Buffalo Ridge and 
Sinking Creek. This is recorded in the larger histories of the Baptists. 
Then I think the old Buffalo Creek Christian church is the 2nd Christian 
church in this area. It was likely organized by this James Miller, John 
Wright (who lived near Milligan and was also a member of Sinking 
Creek Baptist church, and whose records show he left it about 1830) and 
James Ireland Tipton (my mother’s maternal grandfather). We have an 
old Treas. book dated 1834 & 35 for Buffalo Creek church (now Milli- 
gan College). I have obtained much data from the county records of 
both Washington and Carter counties and from these old Baptist records 
which are extant for Sinking Creek from the beginning—1786. We 
celebrated our 7oth church anniversary November 12, and had a very 
nice time, and I hope we did become conscious of our heritage. I came 
across one splendid article written by old Bro. Sam W. Millard, in 1895 
on his soth anniversary in the ministry. In this he confirmed some 
data which I had unearthed, but had no definite say-so for it. 
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I wonder if you knew of the Abraham Lincoln connections here 
in Carter county, Tennessee. Isaac Lincoln, Revolutionary soldier from 
Rockingham county, Virginia, came to the Watauga River above 
Elizabethton, Tennessee, about 1800 or before, got land and settled 
there, dying in 1816. His wife, Mary Ward Lincoln, lived many years 
afterwards. They had a son who was drowned in the river, and they 
raised one of her sister’s boys, Samuel Murray Stover, son of Daniel 
and Phoebe Ward Stover. This S. M. Stover was the grandfather of 
my mother’s brother’s wife, Mary Stover, who inherited the old Lincoln 
farm on Watauga River, and left there for California in 1895. It was 
to this uncle, Isaac Lincoln, that Thomas and Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
came and stayed for several months before going on to Kentucky, where 
the young Abraham was born a few months later. The old residents, 
to whom it has been handed down, can’t say very complimentary things 
about either Thomas or his wife—it seems Thomas was not very 
energetic. They lived in a log house close by the big house of Isaac 
Lincoln. This is told in only one biography of Lincoln, “The Prairie 
Years.” The wills of both Isaac and Mary Lincoln are in Carter 
county. They both had slaves and land. Mary left all to this Stover 
nephew they raised. They are buried on their land back of the home, 
and I have placed a flag on their graves on Memorial Day for years 
now. You may have known the above when you were here. 








A DANGEROUS CALLING 
By 
WILu1AM J. Moore, Pu. D. 


Reading: I Cor. 9:16, 22-27. A. S. V. 

16. For if I preach the gospel, I have nothing to glory of; for 
necessity is laid upon me; for woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel. 

22. To the weak I became weak, that I might gain the weak: 
I am become all things to all men, that I may by all means save some. 
23. And I do all things for the gospel’s sake, that I may be a joint par- 
taker thereof. 24. Know ye not that they that run in a race run all, but 
one receiveth the prize? Even so run; that ye may attain. 25. And 
every man that striveth in the games exerciseth self-control in all things. 
Now they do it to receive a corruptible crown ; but we an incorruptible. 
26. I therefore so run, as not uncertainly; so fight I, as not beating the 
air: 27. but I buffet my body, and bring it into bondage: lest by any 
means, after that I have preached to others, I myself should be rejected. 


INTRODUCTION 


The term athlete is defined as: “one trained to contend in feats 
of strength.” 


most important aspect of the training process. “Every man that 

striveth in the games exerciseth self-control in all things” (9:25). 
An athlete must submit himself to rigid discipline and self-control. He 
must learn to buffet his body and bring it into bondage (9:27). Many 
people who have never won a prize nor even entered into an important 
athletic contest are good athletes. They have learned to control their 
) bodies and direct their energies so that the maximum output is achieved. 
On the other hand, many with magnificent physical endowments do not | 
last long in the field of sports because they fail to discipline self, to 
buffet the body and bring it into bondage. | 


Pires: knew, as any tyro knows, that exercise is by no means the 
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I. In THE PHysICAL REALM 


As a minister you are in a profession or calling that is most exact- 
ing. You need to be an athlete because of the severe physical strain of ' 
the ministry. 

Some men live long and healthy lives in very strenuous ministries, ( 
} but they are in the minority. My guess is that, first, they are endowed { 
l 


with iron constitutions and, second, they have a rigid control over 
| their bodies; i. e., they are athletes who have learned how to use and 
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not to abuse their physical endowments. A few years ago I heard old 
Brother Mark Collis of Lexington, Kentucky, give advice to young 
ministers on the wise use of the body. He has lived so long and he has 
done so much because he has learned to buffet his body and bring it 
into bondage. 

On the other hand, think of the ministers who die young. How 
many die in middle age just when they should be settling into their best 
work! I think now of a number of ministers in Indiana over the last 
few years who have died untimely deaths, or have been forced to leave 
their pulpits because of the abnormal physical strain in the ministry. 
Some suffer mental breakdowns. Not long ago within a period of two 
or three years there were three preachers in a certain section of Indiana 
who became temporarily insane. No wonder. It is strange that more 
of us are not worried out of our minds. We need nerves of steel to stand 
the strain of the ministry. This is a dangerous calling! In the last 11 
years 166 of the 3,304 ministers in the Pension Fund have died in active 
service and only 127 have died after they retired at the age of 65. That 
is, many more men are dying in harness before their time than in old 
age free from the strain of an active ministry. Of 3,304 ministers in 
the Pension Fund there have been 81 disabilities from 14 different 
causes in the last 11 years. One-third (27) of these have been disabled 
by heart and circulatory trouble; about one-quarter (19) by ruined 
nervous systems. A dangerous calling! 

Of course, it is possible for you to avoid the strenuous phases of 
the ministry. Some men dodge the most exacting responsibilities. They 
sleep half the morning and spend the afternoons on the golf course. 
Their heaviest contribution to the ministry is in helping to make it the 
second or third best risk with life insurance companies. There are many 
drones in the ministry. If the minister has a mind for it he can be very 
economical with his energy. 

There are three courses open to you: First, enter the ministry 
and be another drone, another parasite. You'll have plenty of congenial 
company. Second, enter the ministry, assume its back-breaking respon- 
sibilities, and expect to die in middle age of a heart attack, or linger on 
a physical wreck in a small church at the time when you should be doing 
your best work. You might be one of those favored few who continue 
in a large church after they have ceased to be efficient purely by the 
charitable action of the congregation—of course, an undesirable condi- 
tion. Third, enter the ministry with all of its exacting obligations and 
be an athlete for Christ. Learn to use your strength wisely and to the 
limit. Fight without beating the air. Make every blow count. 
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This last is the course that I propose, and which most ministers 
accept, as ideal. But it is hard to make the ideal a reality. The diffi- 
culties in the way of achieving the athletic, the disciplined life are parti- 
cularly acute for the minister. He is his own boss. He doesn’t have 
to punch a time clock. There is nobody to check on him to see that he 
is regular in his habits. He is his own trainer. It’s very hard for any- 
body to regulate life without external controls and the minister has no 
such controls. If our lives are regulated and controlled as they should 
be for us to render the maximum service, it is because we have strength 
of character above the average to enable us to set up controls within. 
Changing Paul’s statement a little we can say, “Every man that striveth 
in this game long and successfully exerciseth self-control in all things.”’ 
Each should be able to say, “I buffet my body and bring it into 
bondage.” 


II. IN THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS REALM 


The minister needs to train himself, to discipline and control him- 
self because his calling is extremely exacting in the sphere of morals 
and religion. This is what Paul is getting at in these verses in I Cor- 
inthians 9. He uses the figure of an athlete in the realm of physical 
contests to illustrate the soul struggle of a man in the ministry. “Every 
man that striveth in the games exerciseth self-control in all things. Now 
they do it to receive a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible’ 
(9:25). “I buffet my body and bring it into bondage: lest by any 
means, after that I have preached to others, I myself should be re- 
jected” (9:27). Paul is saying quite plainly that the ministry is hard 
on the minister’s own soul. 


1. It Is Hard to be Honest and Above Board in Business Dealings 
in the Ministry 


The parishioners are so kind to the minister—and, indeed, the 
community generally is—that it is difficult for him to adjust himself 
to the hard realities of the business world. In his preaching he must 
emphasize giving and not getting. He preaches that money is not of 
primary importance in life and he can’t be blamed too much if he acts 
as though that were the case. It is hard for him to save, and to organize 
his financial affairs. Of course, he doesn’t have much cash of his own 
usually, and there are more demands on him for charitable and other 
causes than on others in the church. He is used to handling money, 
his own and others, freely for good causes, on the basis of good-will 
rather than on the basis of business ethics, and it is hard to adopt the 
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strict habit of giving account that prevails in the business world. What 
I want to emphasize is that the nature of the minister’s life is such that 
it is difficult for him to be honest and strictly above board in his 
business dealings. 

One of the commonest sins of preachers is failure to pay their bills. 
Too often, here in Indiana, preachers leave debts behind them when 
they move away from a community. I heard of a congregation in an- 
other state that wouldn’t let the minister handle his own salary. He 
was so irresponsible. They O.K.’d and paid his bills and let him have 
the surplus for pocket money. They said: “You’re a good preacher 
but a bad business man. You preach, and we'll attend to your business 
affairs.” Virtually what they meant was: “Brother, you can preach, 
but you’re dishonest. You can talk about the good life, but we know 
you can’t live it.” Our friend Dr. Abe Cory insists that the churches 
are more to blame than the ministers for these loose business habits. 
He says there are two things wrong: first, the churches don’t pay 
the ministers what they promise, and, second, they don’t promise 
enough! However, those facts do not relieve the minister of responsi- 
bility. They do, of course, indicate factors in the minister’s situation, 
which, along with other factors, make it difficult for him to pay his 
bills. And the point I am making is that when a man enters the ministry 
he put himself in a situation in which it is hard to live a normal life 
economically. 

A common reaction to the ministerial lapse is an indignant, “He’s 
in the ministry; how can he do such things!’ If people really under- 
stood, perhaps they would say in a different tone of voice, “He’s in 
the ministry ; how can he avoid such misdeeds!” 


2. It Is Hard to Live a Normal Sex Life in the Ministry 


There are no accurate figures available, but it has been estimated 
that since 1930 only about 8 of the more than 3,000 preachers in the 
Pension Fund have left the ministry because of proved sexual irregu- 
larity. The number is low but it needs interpretation. It might be an 
indication not of purity but of lack of a sensitive conscience. Usually 
ministers guilty in this respect do not leave the ministry. They merely 
change pastorates or go into the evangelistic field for a while. I have 
known of many cases of sexual irregularity, or at least of indiscretion, 
in Indiana in the last 14 years, and not one of the ministers involved 
left the ministry permanently. 

The minister is exposed to temptation of this sort as other men 
generally are not. It is his business to cultivate intimacy with people. 
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To minister to the soul he has to penetrate beyond the crust of respect- 
ability and break down the barriers that social customs erect between 
individuals. Such intimacy between the minister and young women is 
fraught with peril for both parties concerned. One can enter into such 
relations with a chance of preserving the integrity of his soul only by 
subjecting himself to a rigid discipline of thoughts and words and 
actions. 

An important factor in this situation is that religious experience 
is pretty largely emotional. As the minister and the pretty parishioner 
share an experience together it might be difficult to distinguish early 
enough between the emotional reaction to the inspiring heights of 
Christian idealism, the emotional reaction to the aesthetic stimulated 
by the fair face and the beautiful form, and the emotional reaction to 
the stimulus of thinking of flesh in contact with flesh. I have been 
told that the wildly emotional meetings conducted by some “Holiness” 
groups in bringing on the second blessing or the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit are often characterized by unbridled sexual intercourse. Min- 
isters, be careful! The field in which you do your daily work is sown 
with mines of high explosives! 


Another consideration is that the minister is usually subjected to 
a barrage of flattery. The young women, as well as the other members 
of the church, set the minister on an elevated pedestal and are quite 
open in their expressions of appreciation. Pride is an important factor 
in the sex life. Flattery in the hands of a skillful and treacherous 
woman—indeed, flattery in the hands of a guileless and innocent wo- 
man—is a dangerous weapon against any man. And since the minister 
is exposed to flattery more than most other men he must maintain the 
utmost vigilance in guarding his own soul, as well as the souls of others. 

In my humble judgment the percentage of sexual lapses in the 
ministry is very low, not in comparison with other professions, but in 
the light of the number and the character of the temptations that come 
to ministers. Their business is such that they are ruthlessly exposed 
to temptations of the most subtle kind. It is hard to live a normal 
sexual life in the ministry. One can do so only by exercising a rigid 
self-control. Some successful ministers turn over the oversight of the 
younger women, married and unmarried, to some older women of the 
church. Some never enter a house if just the lady of the home is 
there. Some never allow themselves to be alone in the company of a 
young woman. Even with the best system of controls operating we 
need to pursue our ministry with fear and trembling. When you hear 
of the next sexual sinner in the ministry, don’t be too hasty to condemn. 
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Rather pray for your own soul and labor to strengthen your own 
bulwarks. You are in a dangerous calling! 


3. Jt Is Hard to be Humble in the Ministry 


I think you will agree that this must be so when you see the 
preachers in public gatherings. ‘They love the chief place at feasts, 
and the chief seats in the synagogues, and the salutations in the market 
places, and to be called of men ‘Rabbi’”’ (Mt. 23:6-7). One of the 
familiar features of our church conventions, state and national, is the 
lordly “big preacher” pose. Unless you heard some of the brethren 
say so you would never get the idea that they believed that effacing of 
self is commendable and that humility is the primary virtue in the 
Christian system. 


Before we pass judgment let us recognize that the minister’s job 
doesn’t help him to have a humble and contrite spirit. He is expected 
to be an aggressive leader in the church life. His people want him to 
be a forceful, prominent figure in the community in which he lives. For 
the good of the cause, he ought to seek “‘the chief place at feasts” and 
“to be called ‘Rabbi.’”” If he doesn’t adopt such strategy he usually 
isn’t wanted on a field. That is, the very nature of his work makes 
it hard for the minister to cultivate the spirit of meekness and humility. 


I have already suggested the danger of flattery. Members of the 
church and others shower the minister with compliments. Much of 
this represents genuine appreciation for the helpfulness of his ministry 
as he breaks the bread of life to men. However, much of this praise is 
not genuine. I am impressed by the fact that in the church of America 
there has grown up a fixed custom of flattering the minister. After the 
church service the minister by force of custom goes to the door of the 
church, and by force of custom the members congratulate him on his 
sermonic output or pass some appreciative remark about the service 
which he has directed. The practice could be condemned because it 
leads to hypocrisy on the part of the members of the congregation, but 
it should be condemned primarily because it is injurious to the soul of 
the minister. Not many preachers can retain a spirit of humility while 
being exposed to such appeals to pride and conceit. 

In the Australian churches, as I have observed them, this parade of 
praise singers is not very much in evidence. Putting it mildly, the con- 
gregations there are quite economical with their compliments. Perhaps 
there is too little expression of appreciation there, but better that than 
the sort of practice we have here. 

Personally, I rebel against the system that requires me to stand 
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before men as God’s man, His mouthpiece, and then demands that I be 
praised by men. What incongruity! After preaching the word of God 
I would prefer to slip away without seeing anybody. Of course you 
would, too. But we can’t do it. We are victims of a system. For our 
own good it would be better if we were butchers or bakers or candle- 
stickmakers. It is a fare soul, and only a well-disciplined soul, that can 
overcome the handicaps of the ministry and be genuinely humble and 
Christlike. The ministry is a dangerous calling! 


4. It Is Hard to be Sincere in the Ministry 


The act of worship and reverent communion with the unseen is an 
experience that, by its nature, is difficult of achievement. We must 
climb a high mountain, figuratively speaking, if we want to speak to 
God. Ina sense the place of high communion must always be a Mount 
of Transfiguration for us. There must be a transforming, a making- 
over, of the self if we want to stand in the presence of God and hear 
his voice. We must go to the trouble of taking off our shoes if we 
choose to stand on holy ground. What I mean, stated simply, is that 
for most people, great effort is required to commune intimately with 
the unseen. 

Now the preacher is expected to be on the lofty heights much of 
his time, at weddings, at funerals, at worship services, at prayer meet- 
ings—preaching, evangelizing, exhorting, praying. It’s almost impos- 
sible for a mortal being to measure up. Instead of admitting it, the 
preacher often becomes insincere. Because so much is expected of him 
it is difficult for him to avoid being hypocritical. The minister must 
be a specialist in prayer. He puts himself in a situation in which he 
has to pray because he is expected to pray, not because he has an urge 
deep within his heart to enter the Holy of Holies. What shame! Pro- 
fessionalism in praying! Or in visitation of the sick! Or in soul-win- 
ning! Yet that is what you expose yourself to, whether you like 
it or not, when you become a minister. The easy way out is for you 
to develop a technique of professionalism for your ministerial duties, to 
put on a coverall of religiosity when you are at work. I believe that 
one of the most serious perils of the ministry is that of shallow profes- 
sionalism. It is hard to be sincere in the ministry. 


5. It Is Hard to be Genuinely Religious 


It is difficult for a minister always to be reverent and sensitive to 
things sacred. No other group of people is freer than the ministerial 
group in joking about the great sanctities of the faith, God, Jesus 
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Christ, Heaven. It isn’t hard to explain . Nobody handles these holy 
words of our religion so frequently and so familiarly, and “familiarity 
breeds contempt’’ in this as in other areas of life. 

By some strange quirk of the mind the minister often makes the 
peculiar assumption that knowledge of things -religious is a substitute 
for Christian experience and conduct. His very familiarity with the 
topography of the land of the soul seems to take the place of the pil- 
grimage of the soul on its way to God. He preaches to others and that 
very act seems to blind him to the awful truth that his own soul might 
be rejected. 

He is an expert with the Bible. It is his business to study the 
Book thoroughly, mastering its contents. Yet that fact makes it dif- 
ficult to read the Bible reverently for the good, not of another’s, but of 
his own soul. I submit to you that there is a world of difference be- 
tween studying the contents of the Gospel of John for preaching or 
other professional reasons and standing with bowed head and reverent 
and humble spirit in the presence of the Master as he is heard to say 
again through the sacred page: “Ye must be born again.” “I am the 
way.” “Let not your heart be troubled.” 


Stating the case bluntly, we ministers are in a business that will 
give us a calloused soul if we’re not very careful. We must develop 
self-control. We must cultivate habits of private and personal devo- 
tion. We must train ourselves to be reverent and sensitive to things 
holy at all times. More than once when presiding over a worship 
service, I have almost blushed with shame for my own rashness as I 
have seen a so-called “uneducated” laborer with roughened features 
and gnarled hands tiptoe quietly into the house of God, take his seat, 
bow his head reverently, and display all the signs of a broken and a 
contrite heart. We must minister to others, but surely it isn’t an in- 
escapable consequence that we must be dull and unresponsive of soul 
ourselves. 

That leads me to remark about the peculiar handicap the minister 
encounters in conducting a worship service. Vigilant for the welfare 
of others and tense under the strain of leading a congregation into the 
presence of God, I find great difficulty in bringing myself to a satisfy- 
ing worship experience. I am sure that most of my colleagues in the 
ministry have the same difficulty. What a relief it is for the minister 
on vacation to go to church and worship free from all care and 
responsibility ! 

It is true that there are in the ministry opportunities for the cul- 
tivation of the inner life that are rich and rare and most stimulating. 
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But it is also true that the minister’s task is difficult and hazardous for 
his own soul. It is not easy for him to live a normal Christian life! 
Contrary to popular opinion, I believe a man would be at least as sure, 
perhaps more certain, of saving his soul by choosing a place in the pew 
rather than one in the pulpit. 

* ” * 

What strange paradoxes we see! The house with the doors that 
don’t fit and the windows that stick is the carpenter’s house. The man 
with the buttons missing from his coat is the tailor. In my early teens 
I came to know one who was pathetic beyond description. In his for- 
ties he was a hopeless drug and alcoholic fiend. Yet housed in that 
shaking frame was a brilliant mind, richly equipped for the practice of 
medicine. “Physician, heal thyself!’’ The wise man who coined that 
proverb and the people who made it popular probably had a profound 
insight into the nature of things. 

What uncanny, devilish tricks life plays! It isn’t very consequen- 
tial when the specialist with the paint-brush lets his house deteriorate. It 
is heartbreaking to see a doctor of medicine who doesn’t cure his own 
body. But how unutterably tragic it is to think of the specialist in 
spiritual matters losing his own soul, preaching to others and being 
rejected himself ! 


CONCLUSION 


Many years ago that Christian sage Professor Jabez Hall of Butler 
College said to a young student, Ephraim Lowe, now our respected 
state secretary in Indiana, “Do not enter the ministry if you can avoid 
it.” I think I know why he said that. 

The world needs the preaching of the gospel as it needs no other 
thing. “Behold the fields are white unto harvest.’”’ The churches must 
have shepherds. “Feed the sheep.” ‘Feed the lambs.”’ Jesus Christ 
commands, “Go, preach, teach, baptize.” Here and there across the 
land young men whose lips have been touched by the coal from the altar 
rise up and cry enthusiastically, “Here am I, send me.” 

My advice to those who have heard this call to the highest service 
to God and mankind is: First, enter the ministry with fear and 
trembling. It is a difficult, a most exacting undertaking on both 
body and soul. Second, enter the ministry with the expectation that 
you will discipline yourself, buffet your body and bring it under bond- 
age. Prepare for the ministry as the boys of the R. A. F. trained and 
disciplined themselves to fight, some to die, nobly in that historic battle 
over England and the channel in the late summer and early autumn of 
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1940. Third, enter the ministry only if you have the compulsion that 
Jeremiah experienced, “If I say I will not make mention of him, nor 
speak any more in his name, then there is in my heart, as it were a burn- 
ing fire shut up in my bones, and I am weary with forbearing, and I 
cannot contain” (Jer. 20:9). And that which Paul felt, “If I preach 
the gospel, I have nothing to glory of; for necessity is laid upon me; 
for woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel” (I Cor. 9:16). 

If you discipline yourselves, control your minds and hearts, bring 
your bodies into bondage, and tackle this difficult and dangerous task, 
surely it should be said of you, paraphrasing Churchill’s immortal words 
about the R. A. F. boys, “In no other area of life do so many owe so 
much to so few.” 

I hope you and I will be able to say at the end of the road, “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith. 
Although I have preached to others I have saved my own soul.”’ 











WHAT ABOUT POLITICS? 
By 
Principat A. L. Happon, M. A. 


HERE IS no need to urge that the time is opportune for a re- 
g promt s of our ways of life as a people. The moral earth- 

quake that is rocking the world is revealing that past planning has 
been faulty, that foundations have been insufficient and that needed 
resistance has not been provided. At the close of a period in which 
many believed we had reached the very pinnacle of human attainment, 
resourcefulness and security, the house comes tumbling about us leaving 
the ‘lords of creation’ hesitant and bewildered. 


Mora. DIRECTION 


A large part of the present confusion and the underlying problem 
of modern man is due to the fact that he has lost his sense of direction. 
With his customary wise folly Stephen Leacock once said that modern 
man is like a Knight who mounts his Charger and bravely rides off in 
all directions at once! If he is to avoid the futility of a treadmill exist- 
ence—the futility of a squirrel in a revolving cage—he must learn to 
express a moral purpose through his social planning. 

In some parts of the world totalitarianism is replacing the futili- 
tarianism that went before it. Astounding as it is, many are ready to 
accept this species of slavery as the price they pay for a pretended se- 
curity, are willing to barter liberty of thought, speech and action when 
a dictator offers them a goal of his own devising. Not only under 
dictatorship but in all countries during the last 100 years there has been 
a development toward ‘total government’—the control of all aspects of 
life by the State. A century ago leaders of thought in England con- 
tended that the proper function of the State was confined to four fields: 
army, navy, law courts and police force. Contrast that with our state 
schools, public hospitals, libraries, art galleries, pensions, control of 
prices and wages, wheat board, poultry board, dairy board, and the rest. 
(The cynic might be excused for suggesting that if it were a flood we 
anticipated we would be perfectly safe—we have enough boards to build 
an Ark as big as Noah’s). 


COLLECTIVISM OR INDIVIDUALISM ? 


As to whether we should resist this tendency or accept it as inevit- 
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able and try to influence its course, there are differing opinions. But 
there is no hesitancy in declaring that the spirit which actuates the 
change is vastly more important than the form it takes. History leaves 
us in no doubt as to the possibilities of State action. Swayed by un- 
disciplined popular clamour it may prefer Anytus and condemn Soc- 
rates, may choose Barabbas and send Jesus to a cross, may enthrone 
Hitler and let Niemoeller rot in a concentration camp. The way for- 
ward is not merely a matter of choosing between collectivism and in- 
dividualism. A wrongly-motived socialism can be dangerously class- 
centred just as a wrongly-motived capitalism can be evilly self-centered. 
Both are socially destructive and spiritually deplorable. An unbalanced 
or unprincipled collectivism will produce nothing but revolt and a swing 
back to an individualism as unbalanced and unprincipled as itself. We 
insist that the spirit is more important than the system. For social 
stability and progressive political planning a moral purpose is essential. 


THE Common Goop 


How is it to be made effective? Let us be very certain that no 
New Order based on moral purpose can be fashioned for us—only by 
us. It is not something that can be constructed by political parties, 
church committees, or any group of men at the top, and handed out to 
us like a plate of afternoon tea! National reconstruction can result only 
from the operation of the national mind, the activity of the men and 
women who make up the nation’s life. It is part of at least our theory 
of democracy that we all take part in governing ourselves. But here 
we come into conflict with one of the deadly sins of our society—the 
unwillingness on the part of so many to accept responsibility. They 
are quite content to ‘leave it to the other fellow’ or ‘let the Government 
do something about it.’ When their own pockets are affected they 
become active enough. But such action, does not contribute to, nor even 
consider, the common good. If we are in earnest about preserving our 
democratic way of life we must find some incentive, other than selfish 
interest, to stir us all out of our indifference. 


A NATIONAL CHARTER 


I suggest that we need as a start the widespread and genuine ac- 
ceptance of a New Zealand Charter along the lines of the famous At- 
lantic Charter, and embodying the same principles to which President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill pledged their countries. It would make 
known certain common principles on which we base our hope for a 
better future : 
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1. We seek no aggrandisement for ourselves as individuals, our 
party or our class. 

2. We respect the right of all people to choose the form of life 
they will live. 

3. We will endeavour to further enjoyment by all, of access on 
equal terms to the goods produced by the nation, as needed 
for their economic prosperity. 

4. We desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
sections of the community, with the object of securing for all 
improved labour standards, economic advancement and social 
security—that all men may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want. 

5. We believe that all sections of the community, for realistic 
as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandonment of 
aggressive methods of favouring self, party or class, and 
pledge themselves to co-operation for the general security and 
the common good. 

These clauses merely attempt a local application of the thought and 
much of the wording of the two most influential leaders of the day. Do 
such principles suggest a line of action that is beyond us? Is it too 
exacting to awaken a response? It would be defeatist disloyalty to 
suggest such a thing. Let the politicians give us a lead, let them stop 
trying to bribe us with promises of prizes of the baser sort and chal- 
lenge us to participate worthily in a programme of national service that 
involves us all, and they will find a response as ready for the planning 
of peace as for the pursuits of war. 


FOSTERING CHRISTIAN IDEALS 


We must call in question another well-established assumption. It 
is the fatal fallacy of thinking that man’s life can be cut into sections, 
part of it used and the rest ignored. A doctor would be a stupid 
bungler if he tried to treat a hand without regard for its connection 
with the life of the body. And it is equally foolish to try to build a 
healthy body politic on one severed fragment of the human personality. 
We have heard too much of man as “the economic man,” “a political 


animal,” “a moral person,” “a theological being,”’ and the rest. Man is 
not any one of these alone, he is all of them. If life is interaction with 
environment, then complete life is interaction with the total environ- 
ment—economic, political, moral and spiritual. Any order that does 
not encourage the full development of man’s total personality cannot 
call itself Christian. The Churches contend that the Government will 
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best serve the public interest when it fosters the conditions that allow 
the full and free growth toward Christian ideals in persons, homes, 
education, in economic, national and international life. 


Tue ULTIMATE SOVEREIGNTY 


Tragic events around the world are thundering a warning against 
those who have built their societies without God. For 4,000 years men 
have been caused to remember the sovereignty of God as a fact deter- 
mining the destinies of individuals and nations, whether they recognize 
the fact or not. He who is Author of all life has a purpose for all 
spheres of life. We ignore that purpose at our peril. The Church as 
an institution has no place in party politics. Rather it aims to produce 
that type of citizen who works constantly to introduce Christian in- 
fluence into political life. The Church urges that Christian impact be 
made on influential social groups—employers, employees, managers and 
the like—for in our order political reform can be made only through 
group action. And all the time the Church teaches systematically those 
Christian principles by which all political programmes and _ policies 
must be judged and guided. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has written: ‘We may belong to any religion or 
none, but we must acknowledge that the life of Christ was based on 
principles which are necessary to the development of a democratic 
state . . . His life is important because it becomes a shining beacon 
of what success means.” 

To many people the Christian way suggests a new and difficult 
spirit. It makes demands. It calls for personal readjustments. But 
is any easy way likely to bring the solution of our present problems? 
If human nature cannot be changed let us have done with all talk about 
anew order. But it is blind obstinacy in a world like ours to insist that 
human nature cannot be changed. Lenin did not not think so when he 
called for his revolutionary changes in men and society. Think, too, 
what the Nazis and Fascists have done in the last ten years. Have 
they some spiritual power which the Christian forces do not possess? 

No. In obedience to the One whose service is perfect freedom 
men can and do find direction, incentive, renewal and enabling which 
are adequate for the inner regeneration and the outward reconstruction 
of political and national life. 

“The Campaign for Christian Order” is not a high-sounding slo- 
gan, it is the name of a battle-field on which even now a struggle is in 
progress to determine whether the things that matter most are to be 
mastered by the things which matter least. It is time once again for 
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the grand decision: “We here highly resolve that our dead shall not 
have died in vain, that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


You have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 

And trust that out of night and death shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life; 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God has given you for a priceless dower, 

To live in these great times and have your part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour. 
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A GREAT AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
By 
L. O. Bricker, D. D. 


NLY THE older readers of SHANE will recall the tragic mis- 
carriage of justice in the case of Leo M. Frank of Atlanta, 
Georgia, in the year 1915. Mr. Frank, as Dr. Bricker indicates 

in his letters, was a prominent business man of Atlanta, who was 
charged with criminal assault and murder in the case of Mary Phagan, 
a youthful member of Dr. Bricker’s church. Frank was sentenced to 
be hanged, but Governor Slaton of Georgia was convinced of his in- 
nocence and commuted his sentence. Cannon had to be brought out 
in front of the governor’s mansion in order to protect him from a mob. 
His courageous action ruined him politically. Frank himself was later 
taken from prison by a mob and hanged near the birthplace of Mary 
Phagan. Some years afterwards, Jim Conley, the negro watchman who 
committed the crime, confessed his guilt. Dr. Bricker’s statements, 
made only a short time before his own death, are of the greatest value 
for anyone interested in the study of mob psychology and American 
race prejudice, to say nothing of the peculiar political and social condi- 
tions which obtained in certain areas during the earlier part of the 
twentieth century. 
May 26, 1942. 

Dear Doctor KERSHNER: 

I read with interest your article on the Frank case, in the recent 
issue of The Evangelist, and being sure you would be interested in the 
experience of one who was caught in the midst of it all, and being in- 
terested in you and all that you do, I will take the time to set before 
you some of the facts of the famous case. 

The girl, Mary Phagan, who was so brutally killed, was a member 
of our Bible School at First Christian Church, of which I was then the 
minister. She and other members of her family were members of one 
of our small churches around Atlanta. 

On that fatal Saturday afternoon she had washed and ironed her 
little white dress for Sunday School, and then went down to the pencil 
factory to get the little pay which was coming to her, $3.75. 

Her bruised and outraged body was found by the night watchman 
early on Sunday morning, and the police notified. On Monday morn- 
ing the Atlanta Constitution came out with the full story of her brutal 
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murder. It called attention to the fact that there had been eleven 
murders in Atlanta in recent months and not even an arrest had been 
made in any case, and called upon the police force of Atlanta to find 
the murderer of this child and the evidence to convict him, or resign in 
a body, that Atlanta had had all of this kind of thing it was going to 
stand for. 


It was a dreadful demand to make upon fallible men, especially 
of the type of the police. Because of a peculiar phrase found in the 
“murder note,” they immediately arrested the night watchman, and 
brought to the police station a bloody shirt belonging to the night- 
watchman. The police stated that they had found the shirt in his gar- 
bage can. He confessed that it was his shirt, but that he had not worn 
it since it had been washed (which was later proven to be true). This 
showed how the police were set to find evidence even if they had to make 
it themselves, in order to meet the public demand that had been made 
upon them. 

From here on, I am going to give you my own reactions to all that 
followed, since I shared in all the outraged passions of all the general 
public. My own feelings, upon the arrest of the old negro night- 
watchman, were to the effect that this one old negro would be poor 
atonement for the life of this innocent little girl. 

But, when on the next day, the police arrested a Jew, and a Yankee 
Jew at that, all of the inborn prejudice against the Jews rose up in a 
feeling of satisfaction, that here would be a victim worthy to pay for 
the crime. 

From that day on the newspapers were filled with the most awful 
stories, affidavits and testimonies, which proved the guilt of Leo M. 
Frank beyond the shadow of a doubt. The police got prostitutes and 
criminals, on whom they had something, to swear to anything and 
everything they wanted them to swear to. And reading these stories 
in the papers day by day, there was no doubt left in the mind of the 
general public but that Frank was guilty. And the whole city was in 
a frenzy. We were all mad-crazy, and in a blood frenzy. Frank was 
brought to trial in a mob spirit. One could feel the waves of madness 
which swept over us all. 

Had I been a member of the jury that tried Frank I would have 
assented to the verdict of guilty, for the jury did exactly as I wanted 
it to do and I applauded the verdict. 

It was not until after I had time to reflect upon the facts that not 
one of the terrible charges that the newspapers had printed about Leo M. 
Frank had been used in his trial; not one of the dreadful affidavits 
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which had proved his guilt in my own mind were brought into court, 
and made part of the evidence against him; and that, in fact, there was 
not a scintilla of evidence against Leo M. Frank, except the testimony 
of a criminal negro who was, undoubtedly, himself, the murderer. Then 
I began to doubt, but I could not get anyone to share my doubt. Every- 
one was completely satisfied with the verdict. They did not want to 
talk about it, and would become furiously angry if I tried to get them 
to face certain glaring defects in the evidence which had convicted 
Leo M. Frank. 

Then, all alone, I began to study the evidence on which Frank 
had been convicted. 

First, there was the so-called “murder note,” which Jim Conley 
had sworn that Frank had dictated to him and which he wrote down 
just as Mr. Frank had told him to write it: ‘Mom that long black 
slim thin nigero done this by hisself. He play that night witch done it 
but it was that long black slim nigero he done it all by hisself.” This 
note was written on the carbon sheet of a scratch pad, order blank, 
bearing the headline date 1g0—. These old pads had been carried to 
the basement of the building at the beginning of the year 1910 and had 
been in use from 1900 to 1909. Consider, this crime took place in the 
year 1915, I think. Conley swore that Frank had given him the sheet 
of paper from off his desk. Frank was a moderately trained, up-to-date 
business man: what would he have been doing with such old scratch 
pads on his desk? None such could be found on his desk, but only in 
a dark corner of the basement, where they had lain for years. 

The general public took it for granted that the words, “night 
witch,” was negro for night watch, or night watchman, and never 
went beyond that idea. We had an old negro woman working for us 
as cook, and I asked her carefully one day, “Rebecca, what do you 
colored people mean by night witch?” She replied, “Doctor, I don’t 
like to talk about such things. I don’t believe in them.’’ I said, “Oh, I 
know that, Rebecca, but what do other negroes, who do believe in them, 
mean by ‘night witch?” She replied, “When the children cry out in 
their sleep at night, it means that the night witches are riding them, and 
if you don’t go and wake them up, they will be found next morning 
strangled to death, with a cord around their necks.” 

Now, I, a Southerner, born and raised among the negroes, had 
never heard such a thing as that. I then asked myself: “How could 
a northern-born Jew, who knew nothing about negroes and their ways 
and superstitions, have dictated such a note as this which Jim Conley 
had sworn that Mr. Frank had told him to write? 
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I next sent a copy of this “murder note” to Dr. Hugo Munstern- 
berg, the German Exchange Professor then at Harvard University, 
and asked him to give me a psychological interpretation of the note, and 
he replied that it was a simple problem in psychology, and it meant that 
“a short, stock, ginger-colored negro was trying mighty hard to throw 
blame off himself; that the writer of the note was trying to describe 
one who was just the opposite of himself.’’ All of which fitted Jim 
Conley like a glove, he being a short, stocky, ginger-colored negro. 

Conley had testified that Mr. Frank had called him up out of the 
basement, and told him that he had been playing too rough with a girl 
in the back room, near his office, and that he wanted Jim to go in there 
(in the dark, mind you) and carry her body down to the basement. 
Jim described how Mr. Frank had strangled her with a sailor’s knot. 
He stood before the jury and showed them how to tie a “sailor’s knot,” 
the kind, which any pull at it would only draw it tighter. 

There were two glaring defects in this testimony. I said to myself 
that the reason why Conley could stand before the jury and tell how the 
cord was tied, was that he had been a sailor for a short time and knew 
just how to do it. The second defect was that there is not enough 
money in the world to induce a negro to go into a room in the dark and 
carry out a dead body. It just is not in negro nature to do such a thing. 

I went to see Leo M. Frank in jail many times thereafter. He 
was a very slender man of the highly intellectual type, with no grossness 
about him. He was married to a beautiful, vivid, passionate type of 
woman, who would demand for herself all of the passion he had to 
give. I saw in his eyes all the long story of the sufferings of his race. 
He had no bitterness in his heart against anyone. He had accepted his 
fate. He told me that he had never to his knowledge seen this little 
girl; that he had no need to go outside his own home to satisfy his phy- 
sical needs ; that if he had, there were many who were only too willing 
to offer themselves. “How could I force myself upon anyone, espe- 
cially upon one who was unwilling?” he said. “That sort of thing has 
never meant much in my life, and in that respect I have been a dis- 
appointment to my sweet and precious wife.” 

I compelled brother ministers to listen to the facts I had uncovered, 
and pleaded with them to join me in demanding a new trial for Mr. 
Frank. But while many of them believed with me in the man’s inno- 
cency, they did not dare come out in the public and say so. I was the 
only minister in Atlanta who dared to go into his pulpit and demand that 
Mr. Frank be given a new trial. It nearly cost me my life. I was shot 
at twice, my home was set on fire, and many hundreds of former fol- 
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lowers never heard me preach again to this day. Had I not been as solid 
as Gibraltar with my people it would have blown me out of my pulpit. 

Perhaps I alone am responsible for the act of Governor John M. 
Slaton’s commuting his sentence to life imprisonment. When I went 
to him and told him what I had discovered, he told me that he was con- 
vinced already of Frank’s innocence. He said he knew that he was 
committing political suicide. The way was open to him to the U. S. 
Senate, and he knew he was shutting that door forever. There was a 
brave man. He has never been forgiven, and never will be. Forgive 
this long letter, and accept my love and all good wishes. 

Devotedly yours, 
L. O. BRIcKER. 


P. S. Long as this letter is, I feel I should not close it without 
adding this last, shameful detail: When it was known that a mob of 
hundreds was forming to march out to the home of the Governor, a 
magnificent mansion on Peachtree Road, the property of the Governor 
and his wife, the Governor called first on the sheriff of Fulton County 
to bring all of his deputies to defend him. The sheriff refused to move. 
He then called upon his Staff and Horse Guard, and not a single one re- 
sponded ; then he phoned me, telling me of the situation, viz., that he 
was all alone there in his house, the servants all had left. I phoned two 
friends that were brave and true, and the three of us met in the home of 
the Governor. 

The milling mob of hundreds (eleven hundred, it was said) came 
in sight, yelling, cursing, roaring like wild beasts. The four of us, with 
many shot guns and rifles, were alone in the house. When the mob 
rushed into the spacious grounds, I, on account of having the best carry- 
ing voice, stepped out on the veranda and said: “We are here to de- 
fend the Governor. The first man to cross the drive-way will cer- 
tainly be killed, and all of you who dare to cross the drive-way will be 
shot.” The only thing that saved us was that the mob did not have a 
leader. Each of the four of us fully expected to die right there. We 
gave our hands to one another in a good-bye, determined to sell our 
lives as dearly as we could. For a period of a half hour the mob stood 
and cursed and yelled, but not one dared to cross the drive-way, and 
then they slowly disbanded and left. This, I have always felt, was the 
most disgraceful of all things in connection with the whole event, the 
refusal of the sworn officers of the law, and the personal appointees 
of the Governor, himself, to come to his aid in the crisis. 

The report that the Governor had received money from the Jews 
is a base lie. He was and is a man of great riches, and no sum of money 
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could have influenced him. The judge who presided at the trial, and 
who said it was the most terrible mis-carriage of justice in all his ex- 
perience, died soon of a broken heart. 

I had not heard that Jim Conley had made a confession of his guilt. 
The officers of the law were so afraid that he would make such a con- 
fession that they kept him closely locked up in prison, in solitary con- 
finement, so that no one has even been permitted to see him to this day. 

L. O. B. 
* * * 
June 6, 1942. 
Dear Doctor KERSHNER: 

I am so glad that you were interested in my communication to 
you concerning the Frank case. Please feel at perfect liberty to use it 
in any way you will. 

I badly garbled one section of it, and was in too much of a hurry 
to re-write it, but will correct that one part of it now. 

The negro witness (and the sole witness of any kind), testified 
that Mr. Frank had called him up out of the basement about 8 :30 that 
Saturday night and told him that he had been playing too rough with 
a girl. And he wanted Jim Conley to go into the back room, in the 
dark, and carry her body out of there, take it down to the basement 
and burn it in the furnace. He said he did as Mr. Frank had told him 
to do, except that he got scared and did not try to burn the body; but 
he noticed that the girl had been strangled to death with a cord tied 
around her neck, with a sailor’s knot. And he stood before the jury 
and showed them just how the knot had been tied. 

The inconsistency of this testimony lay in the fact that you could 
not get a negro—for any price in the world—to go into a dark room 
and carry out a dead body. It just is not in the nature of a negro to 
do a thing like that. And even if he could be induced to do that, is it 
likely that he would have stopped to examine the strangling cord, so as 
to explain just how the knot was tied? 

My reaction to that testimony was that the only way Jim Conley 
could know how the knot was tied, and the kind of knot it was, was 
that he, himself, had tied it in the first place. 

Mr. Ruben Arnold, one of my most intimate friends, was Frank’s 
leading attorney. I asked him afterward why he had not caught the 
complete inconsistency in all of Jim Conley’s testimony. He said that 
he had caught it, but let it slide, and rested his case on this: that a jury 
of Southern white men would not accept the testimony of a criminal 
negro against a white man. And, too, he expected to tear Conley’s 
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testimony to pieces. But nobody can do anything with a negro if he 
has made up his mind to tell one story and stick to it. He has no pride 
before a white man, and will play dumb endlessly. 

Please be sure to have a copy of SHANE sent to me, if your story 
appears in it. I have never seen a copy of that publication. 

I have always felt that the responsibility for the dreadful mis- 
carriage of justice, and for the rising of the mob spirit, and all the lies 
that were printed in the newspapers, rested upon the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion for making that demand upon the police department, that they 
find the murderer and the evidence to convict him, or resign. That is 
a terrible demand to make upon fallible men, especially of the type of 
men who make up the police. Without any regard for truth or justice, 
they immediately set to work to manufacture all kinds of lies against 
Frank and had them published day by day in the papers. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. O. BRICKER. 








RELIGION WITH A GOD—( Continued ) 
By 
ARTHUR Howes, Pu. D. 


In the last issue of SHANE a brief introductory note concerning the new book by 
Professor A. Campbell Garnett of the University of Wisconsin, dealing with the 
philosophy of religion, was furnished by Dr. Arthur Holmes of Butler University. 

r. Holmes continues his analysis of Dr. Garnett’s stimulating work in the following 
pages : 


NEGATIVE DEFINITIONS OF RELIGION 


UMAN BEINGS are the only known religious creatures on 
earth; and the empirical philosopher of religion, ignoring but 
not denying revelation, naturally makes man his unit of con- 

sideration and looks for at least the beginnings of religion within self- 
consciousness as it gathers up in symbolic form, if not in genuine reality, 
his whole world. Consequently, in the work before us, Ch. V, “The 
Essential Ideal,’ and Ch. VIII, “The Nature of Man,” both treat per- 
sonality ; the latter analyzing man to find within him some non-chemico- 
physical activity—usually called the “soul,” or “spirit”—which, if 
found, permits us at least to believe in the possibility that the essential 
of a person may survive bodily death and dissolution (p. 240). The 
former chapter seeks in man the “ideal,” or moral intention, to do good 
to every man under the sun, friend and enemy alike (p. 124). 


A philosophical study of religion in men requires the author to 
give a fairly adequate definition of a person. He must first of all dis- 
miss the now discredited theory that man is merely a machine, in all 
his actions determined by physical necessity, a recrudescent form of 
general materialism that manifests periodic spasms in human thought, 
which is destructive to all morality and religion, and which receives 
some attention in the paragraph, “‘Materialism and mechanism, in the 
old sense have ceased to trouble us. The new physics has destroyed 
them. Matter is no longer conceived as something permanent,” but 
is itself “a system of ‘events’ which just happen (p. 219, Materialism 
and Mechanism).” Ch. VIII, “The Nature of Man,” rejects the 
“dualism of substances, spiritual and material’? coming to us from 
Plato through Descartes and Locke (p. 216), and adopts a “neutral 
monism of substance”’—not a metaphysical substance (Footnote )— 
“with a duality of process” in which there is a non-physical, or spiritual, 
factor operating (p. 235). 
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Thus, one-half of materialistic mechanism, the half dealing with 
the supposed stuff out of which human beings are made, is eliminated. 
The other half, dealing with the way persons behave, must be freed 
from the law of physical necessity or efficient causation. This free- 
dom, morality and religion both demand (p. 87). Freedom of will is, 
therefore, predicated of man (pp. 147, 232). In composition, he is 
more and other than matter ; in behavior, more and other than mechan- 
ism driven onward by mere physical causes. 


Person PosITIVELY DEFINED 


Man is not an atom, nor a sum of atoms, but obviously an organ- 
ism constituted of diverse parts, the essential of which is not a “kernel,” 
or “core” composed of some simple substance. ‘Man is a psycho- 
physical organism, organic to a larger world (p. 262)’; and in “the 
typical modern concept,” he is “a system of purposive habits and 


tendencies . . . in. . . a particular organism. . . . In brief each 
particular human self is a bundle of habits and other volitional tend- 
encies . . . a system of responses to the values of typical situations 


(p. 125).” He is “a systematic organization of will (p. 245).” In 
such definitions describing persons in terms of what they do, the author 
is manifestly avoiding the “simple, indivisible, substantial soul” of 
Boethius’ 6th century definition, and also any “refined form of matter 
(p. 210)” of primitive psychology and some later philosophers. Man 
is an organized system of seething activities, cellular and mental, in 
which striving consciously for desired ends conceived in mind as pur- 
poses or intentions marks the rational being, man, from non-rational, 
instinctive lower animals which struggle for an existence of satisfac- 
tion and ease gained by appetitive struggles for food and mates. “What 
gives unique value to personality is the fact of consciousness (p. 25)”’; 
or, more accurately, self-consciousness. 


A person, then, must be defined truly as a self-conscious organism’ 
composed of spirit, mind (consciousness which is the thinking, feeling 
and willing of the spirit), and body, derived from organic creation, 


"For reference to man as a machine cf—Wm. D. C. Dampier-Wetham, History 
of Science in Relation with Philosophy and Religion, 1929; De La Mettrie, Man a 
Machine, 1748; E. Regnano, Man Not a Machine, 1926; Jos. Needham, Man a Ma- 
chine, 1927, summary; J. B. Watson, Behaviorism, 1919; C. Ll. Morgan, Behaviorism, 
EB., Iled, N. V., 1922. For man as an organism see: A. N. Whitehead, Science and 
the Modern World, 1925; Wolfgang Koehler, Gestalt Psychology, 1926; R. C. Mo- 
berly, Atonement and Personality, 1906—will, reason, love; E. J. Rawlison, Trinity & 
Incarnation, 1933; essay by F. W. Green, 2 ed., p. 244, Plato’s truth—goodness, 
beauty; B. Bosanquet, The Principle of Individuality and Value, 1911-12; Lec. IV., 
Lec. VII; A. C. Knudson, Philosophy of Personalism, 1927, p. 78, “Concept of Per- 
sonality,” many definitions; A. C. Garnett, Instinct and Personality, 1928. 
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striving for self-betterment envisaged in the perfect person. This 
definition is empirical, based upon the observed fact that normal men 
everywhere refuse deliberately to injure themselves, but always act for 
their own apparent good, and, driven by a divine discontent, are never 
satisfied with themselves, but aspire to an Ideal always approachable 
but never reachable (Ch. V.). This conception of a person, while it 
is not expressed in just these words in this volume, is, indeed, the idea 
of man running through the entire work and giving the theory therein 
propounded an organic co-herence and unity that ties together all the 
activities of morality and religion in this unique, organism, a person, 
human and divine. 


COMPOSITION OF A PERSON 


Far from believing the “traditional philosophical theory,” that ‘‘a 
self consists essentially of a unitary center of private consciousness’’ 
(p. 289), this whole work rests upon the theory that we are fearfully 
and wonderfully made. ‘For, though in a strict sense, each individual 
is only one self, one personality” it “is a composite form of will which 
grows and changes, and the various elements in its structure are never 
in perfect harmony. When conflicts occur within it they destroy the 
unity and harmony of its functioning. They tear it apart, and may 
even create that peculiar phenomenon known as alternating personality. 
The completely integrated self is an ideal .. . The conflict between 
egoism and altruism is always with us (p. 54).” A person, as many 
will testify, is the scene of many warring and conflicting feelings, 
anxieties, worries, cares, and many ideas and ideals, and a horde of 
cross-purposes, and clashing impulses to contradictory acts. This state 
of the “natural man (Romans, Ch. 7)” is an old story to the religious 
teacher. 


The component parts of which a person is made up are themselves 
complex. His body, his mind, or “process and order of our striving, 
experiencing, and thinking’”—or, willing, feeling and thinking—and 
what is “experienced’’—like colors, sounds, etc.—make up the person, 
and each part is itself a compound of many different parts. The “hu- 
man organism consists of a multitude of subsidiary organisms (cells), 
each of which is itself a systematic organization of ‘mental’ (in the 
broadest sense) or vital as well as physical processes and tendencies. 
. . . Consequently, our own personalities . . . involve highly complex 
systems of ‘mental’ process containing subsidiary centers of more or 
less experimental activity in a hierarchy of many grades. None. . . 
is self contained. Each to some extent lives its own life, yet all share 
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a common life. All, together, constitute a person. Yet. . . each has 
a personality of its own (p. 246).” 

This complex picture of a person presents us with a colony of 
selves, seldom if ever completely at peace with one another, though more 
or less dominated by one “I,” except in extreme cases when this cen- 
trifugal mass seems, like a primeval molten sun, to fly in to pieces, which 
themselves go swirling off in rotation around new-found centers of 
their own, so that we have secondary, alternating and even multiple 
personalities all related to one body that gives them spatial unity. But 
within this unique earthly creature labors two impulses: self-respect, 
based on self-identity, which unifies the whole man; and derived from 
it, aspiration to be perfect, which develops the man. 


INTEGRATION OF PERSONALITY 


Within this welter of warring elements the “feeling aspect . 
tends to culminate in a unified attentive consciousness (p. 289),” in 
which there is a “felt need for inner personal integration (p. 284),” or 
‘interest in the self as a whole (p. 284),” or, from the moral point of 
view, a “conscience . . . due to the felt need of consistency . . . rooted 
in the felt need of the integration of personality (p. 282)’; the kind of 
“consistency” that Kant assigned to the rational will acting under obli- 
gation to the categorical imperative, or Golden Rule or Justice, or ra- 
tional will, which always acts in such a way that it can act in the same 
way under the same recurring circumstances. 


The human being who begins his life on a level with the brutes, 
acquires both a consciousness and a self-consciousness which unites his 
mind and body in a whole, unites his various sense-impressions into ob- 
jects, unites his felt-needs, his ideas and his conduct into rational proj- 
ects, and then organizes all of these in a present self-identity symbolized 
by “I,” or “mine.” Then this same “I,” or self lives in all past and 
future consciousness, saying, “I am the same person I was at the dawn 
of self-consciousness and will remain the same to its end.” 

This self-identity, absolutely essential to every person, shows itself 
in each one’s consciousness as the sentiment of self-respect; so that a 
man abhors self-disintegration by death, insanity or multiple personal- 
ity, and holds with a terrible tenacity to his own identity. From this 
sentiment for sameness comes the other great sentiments: Truth, same- 
ness of ideas; Aestheticism, unity in sensuous-diversities; the Moral 
Sentiment, with its Justice that treats creatures the same as ourselves, 
the same way under the same circumstances. From this comes the 
Rational man, who finds the most efficient way to attain his ends and 
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always achieves them in the same way unless there is a sufficient reason 
for making a change. This is Kant’s rational will, or disinterested will, 
or rational or integrated man. Such a man is above the Cyranaic, who 
gratifies each sensuous appetite immediately. He is at least an Epi- 
curean egoist, who with foresight denies himself a present pleasure for 
a future greater one, and thus exercises all the faculties and processes 
of a morally responsible agent, though not of the highest order. At the 
core of such a person so organized, and of all beings who are persons 
at all, lies this perfect unity known as identity. That abhorrence of 
contradiction in thought, discord in emotions, conflict in choices produc- 
ing double-minded men unstable in all their ways, form the negative 
side of this disposition that runs throughout all of man’s activity from 
the lowest to the highest. Its positive side is the satisfaction and the 
joy that the rational sentiment finds in truth, the aesthetic sentiment 
finds in that peculiar unity in complex things, and the moral sentiment 
which aims to treat every fellowman the same in the same circumstances.’ 
Although such a man so organized may be good (p. 270), still 
Garnett affirms under the heading, “Refutation of Egoism (p. 127),” 
that he must remain a comparative low type of a man, organized “of 
biological drives tending to the survival of the individual and perpetua- 
tion of the race,” and “directed toward specific types of situations in 
which satisfaction has been found,” or in a few cases, “directed towards 
the welfare of limited groups in reaction with which habits have been 
developed,” thus giving us, “Narrow, rather than selfish and self-satis- 
fied persons” in some cases, with almost animal-like “complete inner 
satisfaction (p. 127).’’ The picture here drawn, as any one can see, 
represents a creature very near the borderline between the lowest man 
and the highest animal, a being following his inborn drives for his own 
satisfactions, with few, if any, abstract ideas, and not a vesture of any 
Ideal that draws him upward and onward in a perpetual and endless de- 
velopment. “But even though fairly well integrated,’ such creatures 
“cannot be regarded as well developed personalities (p. 127).” 


THE Mora MAN 
The main thesis of this work, therefore, will not allow much merit 


7On man as a self-conscious being, see: J. S. Mill, Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy, 1865, Ch. xi—mind is a series of feelings aware of itself ; 
A. C. Knudson, The Philosophy of Personalism, 1927, p. 111—“the self knows itself” ; 
“is deeper than any of its activities”; cf. Shane, April- July, 1942, pp. 189ff. For sen- 
timents, see HERE, Sentiments; Wm. McDougall, Outlines of Social Psychology, 
1908; 4th ed., 1912; F. A. Shand, Foundations of Character, 1914; William James. 
Sentiment of ’Rationality, 1879 ; A. Bain, Emotions and Will—“Aesthetic Emotions” ; 
J. Sully, Human Mind, ii, “ Aesthetic Sentiment” ; B. Bosanquet, History of Aesthetics ; 
A. E. Taylor, Problem of Conduct, 1901, “Altruism and egoism—from primitive 
ethical sentiment,” and are irreconcilably opposed. 
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to such an egoistically organized member of society. A genuinely moral 
man, according to this study, must aim at the good, not good in general, 
but the good for others. What is that good? It is not pleasure. In- 
stead, “the will aims primarily at physical and psychological situations, 
not at pleasure (p. 132)” according to Nikolai Hartmann and Hastings 
Rashdall. The situations may be called “natural good,” and be “pleas- 
ing or satisfying in prospect simply because we want them.” Also, 
“these value qualities exist only in the experience of individual human 
beings” and there is “no other good at which we may aim, save the 
good of the individuals . . . in the state or (it may be) in God (p. 
132).” The “natural good, which is the objective goal of the disin- 
terested will, can thus be broadly stated as the conditions of personal 
development of all concerned (p. 133).” They are the “conditions help- 
ful to personal development, such as economic opportunity, education, 
freedom, wholesome social restraint and inspiring example, etc.” They 
are the means to an end, and not things good in themselves. They in- 
clude both material means and also spiritual activities of the users of 
the means and the opportunities to better themselves. 


Wuat Is THE ULTIMATE GooD THAT A MorAL MAN Must SEEK? 


While the natural good consists in the means to more abundant 
life, a man’s moral good “consists in that kind of personal development 
which alone can be continuous and perfectly integrated, because in 
harmony with the most fundamental element in personality—the dis- 
interested will to good (p. 136). But “it becomes evident that not 
only the natural good”—or good things—of the individual, but also 
his moral good, may be expressed in terms of personal development 
(p. 135). “Personal development involves living activity, and all liv- 
ing activity is natural good for the individual so far as it constitutes a 
constructive contribution to his further living activity, toward the com- 
plete or abundant life (/bid.).” 


In this most critical paragraph we are finally led to the ultimate 
or absolute Good. It is the individual’s self-development “which can 
alone be continuous (p. 136).” It is what in religious language is 
known as “eternal life,” a continuous and unending personal progress 
toward an Ideal. 


Naturally, such an end comes in to conflict with social ends. In 
general, to secure social good is to secure the individual’s good also 
(p. 135). But the extreme case might arise in which the good of 
others might demand the sacrifice of a man’s life, or “some other great 
personal sacrifice.” For “every act of personal sacrifice for the greater 
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good of others does not minister to the sacrificer’s development. Cer- 
tainly, this is not the case in the sacrifice of life itself, unless man is 
immortal.” But on the whole, the “natural good of the social whole 
involves the moral good of its members also.” 


ETERNAL SELF-DEVELOPMENT INVOLVES 
RELIGION BELIEVING IN A HEREAFTER 


We now have before us the individual man with his self-respect 
urging him to self-integration, his self-betterment or development, and 
his ideal; and this man, striving for his own improvement, is placed 
in a society of his fellows whose good sometimes conflicts with his 
own, even to the sacrifice of his life. This is the conflict to which all 
ethical systems eventually come—a conflict between personal or ab- 
solute morality and social welfare, between what a man himself esteems 
to be his duty or his own pleasure, on the one hand, and the good or 
happiness of the greatest number of people on the other. The ethical 
writers who recognize this warfare and undertake to reconcile it, usually 
do, as Garnett does (p. 138),—seek a reconciliation® through religion 
which, like Kant’s practical reason, postulates a life-hereafter, and also 
a God who rectifies earthly inequities by assigning sufficient happiness 
to those who sacrificed on earth for others. 


Garnett’s reconciliation is not so juridical, nor is it limited to a next 
world. For him “The good is not an eternal perfection, but is some- 
thing progressively realized in constructive activity, and above all in 
that activity wherein personality is developed (p. 241).” Further, 
“the good is not measured by what we desire most” but “what we desire 
at our best (p. 243).” And at our best we desire “higher personality 
realized and developed through conscious expression of the disinterested 
will (p. 243).” Here we have the two apparently different aims—good 
to oneself, and good to others—brought together in one end—personal 
development—by means of the “conscious expression of the disinter- 
ested will,” an activity that is begun here in this life but can be con- 
tinued in the world to come (p. 243). It is “the faith that has grown 
out of man’s deepest religious experience (p. 243).” This eternal life 
of personal development forwarded by service to others, both here and 


*Henry Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, Ist ed., 1874, many since; Plato, Protagoras, 
tr. by Benj. Jewett—a man always acts for his apparent good; James Seth, A Study of 
Ethical Principles, 1895—Christianity intensifies the conflict between morality and 
religion and reconciles it; Sir. Henry Jones, A Faith that Enquires, 1922, summary 
p. 99; A. Dorner, System of Christian Ethics, 1898, tr. by C. M. Mead, Ist ed., 1885— 
not identical, but flow together in one, p. 23; Reinhold Niebuhr, Interpretation of 
Christian Ethics, 1933; G. H. De Burgh, From Morality to Religion, 1938, Gif. Lec. ; 
cf. Shane Quarterly, October, 1940, p. 361 ff. 
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“ 


hereafter, is quite in harmony with the self-respect that we have men- 
tioned above as the most fundamental sentiment in man. It leads us 
here to the religious faith in a life hereafter, and we will see next how 
it leads us to the being and nature of God. Eternal self-development 


implies religion. 


DEFINITION OF RELIGION 


First, it helps to clarify our idea of this very complex and elusive 
human experience by distinguishing it from morality. They are close 
relatives, “Yet morality and religion are not just the same thing.” 
“Religion is awe, and reverence.” It deals not alone with self and with 
others, but with “power outside of itself,” with “personal agencies be- 
yond” human beings. “Not all moral experience is religious in qual- 
ity . . . or depends upon religious beliefs (pp. 47, 48).” Not all athe- 
ists are immoral ; nor all religious people moral. Morality aims at social 
good, while religion aims “primarily at the integration of personality 
by sharing a common spiritual experience (p. 87)” of an Ideal of objec- 
tive character. 

This study of religion also makes a sharp distinction between hu- 
manism and religion. The “traditional religions have taught that’’ 
religion “is belief in the supernatural, founded either on reason or 
revelation, or both . . . Philosophers, psychologists and anthropolog- 
ists have, for the most part, agreed that some kind of belief in higher 
powers is necessary to religion. . . . The humanists, on the other hand, 
have insisted . . . that moral experience alone is enough (p. 48).” 

To proceed empirically to formulate a positive definition of re- 
ligion, we “must begin with a rough and ready concept of religion that 
we have picked up from our social environment, and filled with mean- 
ing from our own experience” which we enrich by comparing it with 
other peoples’ religion. In general, the term describes “the kind of 
experience men have when they engage in religious activity (p. 6 ff.).” 
The experience is usually called a sentiment, which is an organized unit 
of consciousness consisting of thinking, feeling and willing, all of 
which “vary from time to time and person to person.” If this is true, 
and if a definition consists of subsuming a thing in a class and then 
naming its characteristic attributes, this term can not be defined.‘ 


However, custom and tradition have defined it as a sentiment 


“For other definitions of religion, see W. K. Wright, A Student’s Philosophy of 
Religion, rev. ed., 1935, p. 3, pp. 41-57, with references; James H. Leuba, A Psycho- 
logical Study of Religion, 1912, Ch. I-V, and appendix with 48 definitions; also 
H. E. R. E. and other reference books. 
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composed of a felt need, ideas, and behavior, derived from revelation, 
or observation and reflection, designed to invoke the aid of Super- 
human powers in which worshippers believe, to help men in their striy- 
ings for self-betterment. Whether such Superhuman powers exist or 
not, or help or not, is the grave question in all religion. Atheists have 
no such faith. Agnostics doubt. Deists do not believe in God’s present 
help. Pantheism absorbs persons in God. 


THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


The origin of religion, defined as a unique experience of human 
beings, concerns vitally the author’s thesis in this volume. He ex- 
amines a number of theories describing the origin of religion in the 
race (Ch. III), and in the individual (Ch. I1). In the latter instance 
and, for us, the more interesting case, it arises either in some source 
primarily external to the man—like nature, society, humanity, imposed 
by Deity, church, etc.—or it may arise from some source primarily 
within a man—in reason (pp. 8, 19) as an explanation of extraordinary 
events; from emotion, like Schleiermacher’s “feeling of dependence,” 
Otto’s “numinous” feeling, James’ mystical empiricism (p. 16), or in 
some instinctive behavior in general or some instinct in particular. 


Besides the origins of religion in something other than religion, he 
also treats the beginnings of religion in the individual. First, he ex- 
amines conversions, both the sudden and leisurely types, with their sub- 
classes made by the prominence of the intellectual, emotional or voli- 
tional in the change. These interesting psychic episodes, found both 
in the secular and religious worlds, and in all kinds of religions, give 
way to deriving religion from morality in which it has its “roots,’’ or 
“birth,” “grounded in the moral consciousness (pp. 28, 48),’’ and spe- 
cifically in the “disinterested will to do good to others (pp. 55-59).” 
Therefore, the roots of religion go down into the nature of normal men, 
and into will instead of the emotions so often prominent in conver- 
sions, and instead of the intellect dominant in religions smothered in 
creed and theology (pp. 8-14). 


Religion, then, as we have defined it above, is a sentiment that 
involves the whole man. Its “roots” may be in man’s moral nature 
because that nature likewise involves the whole man—his moral senti- 
ment composed of intellect, emotion and will. The two may be in ir- 
reconcilable conflict. In both, the intellectual element is the dominant 
factor. In religion, it is the idea of God. His being and his nature de- 
termine the kind of religion a man has. 
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Finpinc Gop In HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


In general we come to our belief in the existence of things by per- 
ceiving them, or else by postulating something to explain what we do 
not perceive—as we postulate atoms, electrons, dark-stars, etc. Since 
God is a Spirit, we cannot perceive Him; and consequently, the cos- 
mological argument which postulates God as First Cause of the world 
perceived has, from the times of the ancient Greeks, been the most 
common support of the common-man’s faith in God. In recent times, 
however, men have sought to find God in human experience, not indeed 
by sight, but by insight, looking for Him not as substance, but as an 
activity. It is this latter empirical and positivistic method that Garnett 
follows in this volume (Ch. I, Methods and Views, and summary, p. 
319). 

Our recognition of some Other Power within us comes from the 
conscious conflict within each natural man between his egoistic and 
altruistic impulses. In “our consciousness of our moral relationship to 
our fellowmen,” or the will to the good, we come “‘to the main thesis of 
this book: that man’s consciousness of God rests upon the element of 
conflict that exists between the moral life, a conflict that is first felt 
as between the egoistic and altruistic tendencies of our nature (pp. 
52-3). “Thus those beliefs and activities wherein religion tends to 
transcend morality always seem to rise in the experience of moral con- 
flict which is originally and ultimately between the will to the good of 
the private self and the will of the greater good to others (p. 56).”’ It 
is out of this inner conflict, immediately known to us as an undeniable 
fact observed by each of us, that religion arises, and that our belief in 
God’s being has its beginning. The conflict is a specific battle be- 
tween two “hordes that within us ride,” one consisting of ideas, feelings 
and activities serving our own individual satisfactions, and the other 
consisting of ideas, feelings and activities serving the good of others. 
“It is out of the cases of strong conflict [as in conversions] that the 
conviction arises that a man is faced with something in himself that is 
greater than himself (p. 250).” 

Out of that conflict arises our recognition of a power or being 
other than ourselves. Our egoistic impulses feel as if they are our very 
own, our very selves. But a man feels' that “the will to the good of 
others, when it conflicts with his original ego, is not his own . . . it 
will not be subordinated. It asserts its authority. It hangs over him 
as an obligation. If he rejects it, it accuses him. If his ego at last 
surrenders to it, it fills him with an unexpected joy, a deep sense of 
satisfaction and a rare feeling of power (p. 56).”’ In such experiences, 
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common to all normal, rational persons, we come to our recognition 
that we are not alone even in our most intimate, personal activities of 
consciousness. Within us resides this Other Being, known to us first 
of all only negatively as something not ourselves. Our next question 
is: What is this Other Being? 


How WE GAIN Our FAITH IN Gop’s BEING AND NATURE 


We might summarize this part of theism by recalling that it 
breaks up into two parts: one dealing with the Being of God; the other 
with his nature. The older theists found the first problem the more 
difficult. In a dialogue, one of Hume’s characters cries out, “What is 
so obvious, so certain, as the being of God!’ Of the great religious 
leaders—Zoroaster, Buddha, Mohammed, Moses, Christ—none of them 
stopped to prove that God is. To the inspired eye of these souls, 


“The world is charged with the grandeur of God, 
It will flame out like shining from shook foil.” 


“Every common bush is afire with God.” “Each bush and oak doth 
know I am,” sang Vaughn. “Raise the stone and there thou shalt find 
me. Cleave the wood and there am I,’ says the matter-of-fact 
Oxyrinchus papyrus. Browning writes with the sureness of a death- 
less knowledge, 


“T but open my eyes, and perfection, no more no less, 
In the kind I have imaged confronts me, and God is seen God, 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and in the clod.”’ 


Such glowing expressions from priest and poet, seer and prophet can 
find support in our reason, which announces, “Something is,”’ and our 
perception, which asserts, “These things exist.”’ 

What is it that is? Thinking is. Coherent thinking reveals an 
“I,” a spirit that does not change into something other than itself. Am 
[ alone in the universe? No, for I cannot have my own way. Without 
consultation of my wish, I came into this world, where I endure many 
things I do not will, and eventually I will pass out again without con- 
sultation of my convenience. Some Power, Other than myself, a 
Power that transcends me, and which I also find working in each and 
every experience I know, down to the least bit of consciousness, and 
which reveals itself in conflicts with outer things and within in my own 
thinking, feeling and willing—none of which I can do without the 
known presence of the Other—brings me face to face, within and with- 
out, with a Power not myself. 
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THE OTHER WITHIN Us Is THE DISINTERESTED WILL 


This impulse to act for the good of others “is the immediate 
datum of religious experience”’; an idea of Something vague and imper- 
fect as it is, yet it collects around itself a fusion of emotions and im- 
pulses to act, “out of which the belief in a superhuman moral agency 
arises” and which “is the altruistic will itself, with its claim to present 
an obligation and its power to suffuse life with a new interest and 
deeper satisfaction (p. 57).” This will working in us, often against 
our own egoistic desires, gives rise to our belief in a superhuman 
moral agency ; and it possesses the power to lay on us an obligation to 
accede to its persuasion, and also to give eminent satisfaction if we obey 
its behests. Already this Will has taken on considerable proportions 
beyond the ordinary human will. 


“This means that what men immediately feel as the divine agency, 
as God within them, is this element of their own personality, the al- 
truistic will. . . . He is that within us which goes beyond the seeking 
of our own good to seek the good of others. The divine is immanent 
within us (p. 57).” “The God with whom the religious man communes 
is within him as the most fundamental feature of his own personality— 
the disinterested will to the good (p. 98).” “If this will is God in man, 
then this ideal [“‘the full expression of disinterested will to the good, 
p. 118”] is the culmination of the self-revelation of God to men (p. 
118).” And finally, “God, in this sense, is really operative in all (p. 
319).”’ He is “something within man that urges him to be concerned 
with the good of some, at least of other, selves (p. 319). From these 
quotations it is clear that the writer finds God working within man, 
working as Will, and as Good Will toward others. God is thus im- 
manent in each and every man, a fundamental feature of his personality, 
without which he would not be man as we know him. Yet, we must not 
fall into the error of thinking that such a God is a mere product of a 
man’s striving, an illusion of Another when it is himself; for “God, as 
found striving toward the good, is not a product of human striving, but 
rather the source of all that is good in it (p. 146).” 


Several questions arise from this method of identifying God with 
man’s disinterested will. At first sight, this limitation of God to such 
confines seems, in comparison with theism that requires a transcendent 
as well as an immanent God, and in comparison with traditional theol- 
ogy that makes Him omnipotent, omniscient and omnipresent in the 
world, to reduce our resplendent Almighty God to meager proportions. 
To some who think of will as an abstraction, or mere faculty or part of 
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a person, reducing God to it might seem to deny his personality. But 
Will, defined as a man striving for a desired end, manifestly is a per- 
son. Animals have only the power to struggle blindly, driven by felt- 
want or pain, drawn by pleasure, or driven by transcendent necessities 
and instincts. Man is a will. 


Gop As A PERSON 


Having met within ourselves a constant activity that appears to us 
as Something Other than ourselves in action, and having next recog- 
nized this Other as a Power also different from our own powers, then 
having defined this Other Power as the Good Will toward others, and 
having identified this Good Will as God within us, we must take the 
next step, by making explicit what is already implied in this dialectic 
development. We have passed beyond atheism and humanism, and 
now take the supreme step by conceiving God as a Person. 


This step we have already taken implicitly, for when we recognize 
the Other Power within us as Will, we have already called him a per- 
son (p. 125). Will is a man striving for a desired end held in mind 
as an idea. When we say this will is a Good Will toward others, or a 
Moral Will, we emphasize the fact that such a will is a person—for per- 
sons, and persons alone on earth, are moral beings. 


In this step, much debated amongst theologians and theists, and 
denied both by pre-Reformation theologians loyal to the Nicene formu- 
lation based on Neo-Platonic philosophy, and by many present-day 
Neo-Hegelians and sociologists who derive some of their views from 
Neo-Kantian and Hegelian philosophies, Garnett brings his theism to 
a conclusion both logically and empirically justified by the facts. For 
if, as empiricists, we begin with our own human experience, and as 
good epistemologists, we increase our knowledge by passing from the 
better to the lesser known, we must conceive our God in some degree to 
be like ourselves. In our search for religion, therefore, empirically we 
begin with man because “personality is the highest thing we know. It 
is the vehicle in which all values are realized; and the ‘good’ de- 
fines . . . defines itself . . . most clearly and concretely as personal 
development. What gives . . . unique value to personality is . . . con- 
sciousness. Values of which no being is conscious are as worthless 
as jewels lost in the depths of the ocean,” as the “dark unfathomed caves 
of ocean bear.”’ Value is the measure of personal desire. ““The creature 
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that is conscious of value,” has value “in the only sense . . . of ulti- 
mate importance (p. 26).”° 


Throughout this philosophy of religion, two dispositions, the ego- 
istic and altruistic (pp. 54, 83, 127 ff., 270, 76, etc.) contend with one 
another within the human being. Finally, both are synthesized in a 
“higher personality (pp. 243, 285)” in whom the “good will to others” 
triumphs. In fact, this Good Will is the source of men’s morality, their 
religion, and is eventually identified with God in men . . . (pp. 98, 
118, 319). So prolific and so powerful a disposition merits a closer 
examination. 

First, this “good-will” does not annihilate, or absorb the personal 
will of man in whom it appears. His will remains intact; and his will, 
even when it serves his own good may be “entirely right” and “even 
divine (pp. 125, 153).” Out of it, then, may come both “morality” and 
religion (/bid.). This we have tried to show in our suggestion that 
self-respect is indeed the source of both. 

Secondly, “an altruistic action” aims “at an objective result selected 
because seen chiefly as a good-for-some-other-person (p. 53).” Our 
present interest lies in the idea of “good” that we can do to others. 
First, we give physical aid to the helpless—infants, aged, sick, etc. ; 
secondly, we can offer others the means of good which they must use 
(pp. 132, 133); thirdly, there is absolute good, or moral acts which 
cannot be done for men, but must be done by men, a universally ad- 
mitted truth forcibly stated by Sir Henry Jones regarding moral action: 
“the agent must alone be responsible—the sole author of his own 
deeds. . . . Moral responsibility cannot be shared.’’® To compel a man, 
secretly or openly, to perform a deed robs him of his freedom on which 
morality rests. Therefore, the best good will in the world to others 
cannot do genuine moral good for others. 

Thirdly, this brings us to another challenging pronouncement 
made by Jones: “I doubt if any act is morally good except insofar as 
it affects the character of the doer.’” Because a moral act is made by 
its motive and intention, it belongs to the doer and makes his charac- 
ter. He may do a moral act because he loves his neighbor and intends 
to do him good, or he may perform a secret moral act by making a hard 
and hidden decision out of pure self-respect. Both acts are good. Both 
develop the “higher personality.” Both originate in love: one, love 

‘Sir J. G. Fraser, Golden Bough, I, p. 356; George H. Mead, Self and Society, 
p. 224, social view of personality. C. C. J. Webb, God & Personality, 1918-19; Sir 
William Temple, Nature, Man and God, dis-caiten are realities. 


*A Faith that Enquires, 1922, p. 113. 
"Ibid., p. 127. 
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of self ; the other, love of neighbor the same as for self. Such distribu- 
tion of benevolence is what we call Justice, the essential of all morality. 


Besides this personal and absolute morality, which deals so directly 
with self-development in the highest form, many ethical thinkers hold 
to morality defined as social service. A good act ministers to social 
welfare, or people in a society. A society is a group of two or more 
people organized to produce a result that comes only by their co-opera- 
tion, and cannot be produced by their working alone and then adding 
individual efforts or results together—like athletic games, orchestral 
music, etc. Such societies can be bettered in four ways: bettering the 
relations amongst members, improving the product, increasing the ef- 
ficiency in producing, and finally, making individual members better 
producers. Some societies, like ethical societies, and churches, aim 
solely or supremely at improving their members, either merely as mem- 
bers, or morally. It seems that good-will to others might improve 
societies in thé first three ways, but not in the last, or morally, as we 
have just shown above. 

From these considerations, it seems that the sentiment of self- 
respect, arising from the fact of self-identity necessary to every per- 
son, affords a broader and safer source of morality, religion, and also, 
for finding God in human experience. For self-respect is indeed 
“divine (p. 125)’ in the sense that God himself, if he is a Person, 
must respect himself. It is his only obligation to be a morally good 
God. Without it, he cannot be a person, much less a Perfect Person. 
With it, he loves others; without it, he does not love—nay, he does 
not respect himself! An impossible state of the Divine Mind. 

It appears, therefore, that God must be more or less than good- 
will in man; less, if as will he cannot compel men to be morally good, 
or compel a moral act in men; more, because, as a Perfect Person, he 
is indeed Will but also Love and Reason. He cannot compel men, 
but he does reason with them and persuade them. Is he, then, in 
Arnold’s phrase, “a stream of tendency not ourselves making for 
righteousness ?” ; or, Feuerbach’s, “consciousness of the infinite,” which 
is “nothing else than the consciousness that a man has of his own 
nature?” To answer these questions we must show that God is not 
only immanent, and so possibly an illusion fabricated by our uncon- 
scious selves, but transcendent also. 

The God, whom we find within ourselves as the Good Will, is 
immanent. But the God of theism must be also transcendent. What 
“are those features of religious experience which lead to a belief in 
divine transcendence (p. 249)?” The first is the already much dis- 
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cussed conflict within us. “A man’s egoistic tendencies are obviously 
his own, directed toward what he conceives as his own good. But the 
desire for another’s good . . . suggests its power is derived from 
some agency beyond the self.’”” Where, as in violent conversions, “the 
conflict is strongest, the conviction of divine transcendence tends to 
be most vivid (Jbid.).”” “It may then be interpreted as . . . the expres- 
sion of a greater self on which our own private selves depend (p. 289).” 
Next, “the positive feeling-tone and the access of personal power” 
coming in conversion with the “identification of the self with the larger 
purposes of the disinterested will” gives us the sense that “the disinter- 
ested will is something beyond the individual self (p. 251).” Finally, 
“The third feature . . . is the sense of obligation” to do what we think 
is right, a very distinctive and very essential constituent in any moral 
act, and to a theistic religion a most important portion of a doctrine 
that God is Good Will and yet is not to be identified with the human 
being, in whom such a Good Will is intuitively known. 


Can we, then, in those realms of activity obviously beyond the 
power of men to initiate or to control, find evidence of a Power—an 
Intelligent Power or Will—who feels emotion? That a Power works 
in nature beyond us seems obvious. That there are organisms in nature 
which display purpose in the way their constituents work together for 
the good of each, for themselves and for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the whole, seems in this teleological day, quite as evident as 
mechanism driven by efficient, material causes. 


“All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 


The world is Mind; for “all existing things are in some degree mental,” 
even “sticks and stones,” which, according to J. S. Smuts, are “masses 
of seething, palpitating energies and activities.”* The Bridgewater 
Treatises have given way to Immanent Mind. Such a “cosmos”’ of sym- 
metrical and balanced systems within systems are what the Greeks called 
“beautiful.” The Creator who made the world beautiful even before a 
conscious creature could enjoy it, must have loved loveliness for itself 
alone. “Beauty,” remarks Percy Dearmer, “is the manifestation of 
the Father.” ‘God is in and shines through it,” cried the little girl 
watching a western sunset. It is no accident that temples of worship 
claim man’s highest aesthetic genius. There is a holiness of beauty, 
as well as a beauty of holiness. Its creation or application contains emo- 





“Sir Wm. Temple, God, Nature and Man, 1938, p. 488; quotes Jan C. Smuts, 
Holism and Evolution, 1926. 
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tion as an indispensable and principal element. God is will, intelligence 
and emotion, visible to insight in the things of sight. 
Gop AS THE PERFECT PERSON 
TY 

It is not enough to show that God is a Person, and not even enough 
to show that he transcends man in the sense that he is not a conscious 
or unconscious creation of men which remains under their direct or 
indirect control. Genuinely true worship means that the worshipper 
is at least willing to be changed into the moral character of his Deity— 
for a man becomes like the god he worships. For such worship a God 
must, in the eyes of his devotees, be not only faultless but perfect, com- 
plete, Ideal—a perfection of character whose limit is never reached by 
worshippers who grow more and more into the moral image of the God 
they worship. If it should happen, or even be conceived as possible, that 
any worshipper could realize in himself the limited perfection of his 
god, then he would forsooth be without a god, unless he could some- 
where find a Perfect Being. 


But when men look within themselves, judging their own charac- 
ters, or when they look outward upon the created world, they find no 
perfection in either realm. In fact, they find an unaccountable amount 
of evil in the world God makes (p. 106 ff.). Moreover, as evolutionists 
believe, the world is changing into something new and strange at every 
instant. Mutations and emergents, unpredictable by antecedents, arise 
in our universe. From such imperfections and unpredictables, how can 
we assume that the God who works in us and equally patently in our 
world, is Perfect? 


It is at this point that the evolutionist comes with his help. He 
proclaims the world is as yet unfinished, and is making progress which 
implies a goal, a “far off, divine event toward which the whole creation 
moves,” not outside of itself, but within itself in the form of more de- 
tail, in both factors and in more perfect working. The older mechan- 
ists, therefore, held to a Mechanical Ideal, and indeed insisted, without 
consenting to Plato’s appearance and reality doctrine, that the Ideal was 
the real world concealed from uninitiated eyes behind the veil of visible 
things. “All nature is but art, unknown to thee; all chance, direction 
which thou canst not see.” This perfect machine, if it was not now 
in existence, was the Ideal towards which the evolving world moved 
with the fatality of doom. 

Such was the vision of the end that might be entertained by the 
old materialistic preformationists and their later descendants, the 
mechanists. But epigenesis, creative evolution, emergent evolution, 
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and organic-creation, with the substitution of organism for atomism, 
and teleology for mechanism, and mind to on-looking self-conscious 
minds as visible as mechanisms in the purposive behavior of organisms 
with part working for part, have, in turn, displaced the outworn 
theories. Instead of believing that the world is now an imperfect ma- 
chine on its way toward a Perfect Machine, or Mechanical Ideal real- 
ized, organic creation now freely recognizes the advent of organs and 
functions not predictable from the law of efficient causation, or from 
antecedant states of the world. To arrest and to reverse the move- 
ment toward a machine, life, sentience, instinct, reason and finally, 
human self-consciousness have successively appeared revealing, like 
an arithmetical series of numbers moving toward infinity, that the law 
of progress is not toward a Mechanical Ideal but toward a Moral Ideal, 
so vividly portrayed in outline at least, in the latest product of serial 
creation; namely, man himself, and in his untiring and never-satisfied 
striving for moral perfection for himself and his fellowmen. So, just 
as an artist must be judged, not by his unfinished work, nor even by 
his imperfect finished work, nor even by his imperfect idea of his work 
in his imagination, but by the Ideal toward which his development as 
an artist leads, so must the real nature of God be conceived. This is the 
“The Essential Ideal,’”’ not a mere idea in imagination (p. 141 ff.), not 
some forlorn, spectral vision standing at the end of an infinite way 
ahead, but the Reality now at work everywhere in the world, seen so 
readily in artistic work, in morality, and less clearly, but even more 
forcibly creative, in manufacturing, where the building of a product as 
nearly realizing the maker’s ideal machine as circumstances permit, 
both inspires and guides his every effort, builds his factories and in- 
vents his machines and methods, down to the last fine detail of his 
establishment. Ideals are not only our reals, but also the most practical 
things in our world. As such a Reality, or such an Ideal, or such a Per- 
fect Person, ‘““My Father worketh even until now” in a perpetual and 
incessant creative activity. 


SUMMARY 


According to our emphasis upon the identity of a person, we 
would summarize this study of God and man by beginning with man’s 
sentiment of self-respect, or self-regard, which is his consciousness 
of his own abhorrence of inner-conflict and craving for personal in- 
tegration. This shows itself in all forms of approximate identities, or 
in his desire for unity and aversion to contradictions, discords, dis- 
unities—as in truth, the principle of identity of ideas, in aesthetics, of 
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the unity in diversity in sensuous things, and in the moral sentiment 
which strives for justice, or equality amongst equals, all of whom are 
moral beings; and above all, in religion, which is Oneness with God. 

Out of this sentiment of self-respect, or self-regard, which is 
natural to man, and therefore not a moral act, but a spontaneous one, 
comes morality, or justice, which arises when a person discerns that 
his fellowmen are the same as he is—that is, persons—and he extends 
to them the same respect he holds for himself as a person. “Love your 
neighbor as yourself” is a corollary of self-respect, or self-love defined 
as intelligent-good-will, or agapé. This is the first moral command- 
ment, and the only one valid for Christians (Jno. 13:34; Rom. 13 :8,9; 
Gal. 5:14; Ja. 2:8; I Jno. 3:11, 4:7; 2 Jno. 5). God wins his love 
from us (I Jno. 4:19). To love oneself is natural and unavoidable, 
and so it is both standard and the source of other forms of intelligent- 
good-will; to love others is morality; to love God is religion. 

Religion, as its etymology implies and as its historic meaning has 
also implied, means a conscious union with God, for man’s self-regard 
moves him to gain inner unity, or integration, by ability to plan to 
satisfy his inborn desires, and then to carry his plans into effect without 
frustration from his own weakness. But more than that, self-respect 
impels him to improve himself, or develop himself, by social contacts 
which induce more and varied desires which he longs to satisfy. To 
such development there is no end. He knows the end is the perfect 
man, as he knows that infinity is the end term in an arithmetical series. 
In this enterprise he calls to his aid—since he sees that humanism always 
fails in this—Superhuman Beings. In the highest religion this is the 
Perfect Person—God. 
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TWO NOTABLE ARTICLES 


October issues of SHANE, has received letters from four leading 

authorities in his field concerning his productions. We are sure 
that these communications, although somewhat personal, will be of 
direct interest to our readers. They come from Dr. T. J. Meek, head 
of the Department of Oriental Languages, Toronto University, and 
president of the American Oriental Society for 1942-1943; Dr. Robert 
H. Pfeiffer, Professor of Semitics, Harvard University; Dr. William 
A. Irwin, Department of Oriental Languages and Literatures, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dean O. R. Sellers, of the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago: 


D: T. W. NAKARAI, who contributed articles to the July and 


November 30, 1942. 
Dear Dr. NAKARAI: 

I have to thank you again for sending me another copy of the 
SHANE QUARTERLY. I have read your article in it with much interest 
and feel that you have well brought out the difficulties. I will look 
forward to your concluding article in which you try to meet these diffi- 
culties. Just now I am in the process of preparing my presidential 
address for the American Oriental Society, and in it I take up one of 
the points that you make. I will be referring to your article in that 
address and am so glad that you brought it to my attention. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) THEOPHILE J. MEEK. 


November 21, 1942. 
DEAR PRoFESSOR NAKARAI: 

Again you have placed me in your debt by sending me the last 
number of SHANE QUARTERLY, containing your reflections and sug- 
gestions on the teaching of the Old Testament critically. The problems 
you discuss are very actual to me, who have at times “Fundamentalists” 
in my classes. Your suggestions are indeed very helpful to me. 

Yours as ever, 


(Signed) Rospert H. PFEIFFER. 


October 16, 1942. 
Dear Proressor NAKARAI: 

Once again I have you to thank for a copy of the SHANE 
QUARTERLY, which you very generously sent to me. You have done 
us all a service in publishing this account of Columbus’ life. 

_ The group of biblical books which Butler has acquired and of 
which we learned through your discussion in the QUARTERLY are of 
thrilling interest and of enormous value. Some time when I get down 
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to Indianapolis, I shall claim the honor of having you show me through 
that section of your library. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Witiiam A. Irwin. 


November 18, 1942. 
DEAR PROFESSOR NAKARAI: 

Please accept my thanks for the October number of SHANE 
QUARTERLY with your article “Some Problems in Teaching the Old 
Testament in Relation to the Critical Approach.” You have well stated 
what many Old Testament teachers have felt. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) O. R. SELLERs. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RELIGION FACES THE Wor tp Crisis. By Leroy Waterman, chairman, 
Department of Oriental Languages and Literatures, University 
of Michigan. George Wahr, publisher. $2.75. 


A book by the head of a great university department should be of 
interest. This one should be of particular interest because Dr. Water- 
man is known in the University of Michigan as an advocate and pro- 
moter of religion. He approaches his subject with clearness and, one 
feels, with real enthusiasm. 


His approach might well be called traditional modernism, for 
modernism is or has become traditional in its view point. It is from 
that angle he approaches the entire question of religion. The view point 
that christianity is a revealed religion does not appear in the book. 


The author holds that present scholarship does not reconcile the 
old and new testaments and he seeks to accomplish that. 


The book touches many subjects. One wishes at times that the 
author would treat some of them more fully. He gives definitions of 
religion, including his own. Morley says “that there are 10,000 defini- 
tions of religion.” 

One wishes for the sake of clearness that he had defined other 
words, such as civilization and ethical. The same criticism can well 
be placed against most any writer today—all writers are using the word 
civilization very freely but all seem to be afraid to define it. 

In his use of the word ethical as applied to religion the author 
would no doubt reply that the entire book is given to definition of 
“ethical religion.” He uses the word “religion” to apply in the large 
to Judaism and Christianity. He mentions in a very incidental way 
other religions but his main treatment is on these two. The larger 
portion of the book is given to the old testament writings and characters, 
in which field the author is a specialist. The real climax is in the last 
two chapters, which really justify the title of the book. It is in these 
two chapters that he treats “The World Crisis.” Again one wishes that 
one with so acute a brain as the author would have given a more definite 
definition of what “The World Crisis” is. One feels that he might 
have been able to define that term in a more satisfactory way than 
a been done by the great number of writers that have attempted to 

efine it. 


The chapter on “Ethical Religion—Christianity’s Buried Talent” 
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is thought-provoking and stimulating. It is a chapter that has the 


old testament prophetic character of condemnation. It is a clear call | 


to repentance on the part of what the author terms “organized Chris- j 
tianity.” This reviewer feels that there is too much of a note of pes- | 
simism as to the history of Christianity and the church. 

The last chapter of the book on “Ethical Religion and the Coming 


Age” touches on many of the needs of religion to function in the coming | 


age— viz., unity, cooperation—and a world vision with Jesus and “the 
Kingdom of God on Earth” as the center. 
It is a well written and thought-provoking book from the so-called 
modern view point. 
A. E. Cory. 


Pocket BrisLe Hanpsoox. By H. H. Halley. Published by the author © 


at 10 West Elm Street, Chicago, Illinois, 1943. 604 pages. $1.00. 


This is the fifteenth edition of Halley’s Handbook and is decidedly 
the best which has thus far appeared. Mr. Halley is perhaps the most 
widely known platform Bible reader in the world, and the handbook is 
developed largely as the result of his experience in teaching the Scrip- 
tures. It is not a book for experts or technical scholars, nor was it | 
intended to be such. It is a work for the average man who wants easily | 
understood information concerning the Bible which will help him tol 
appreciate its full meaning. Halley’s Handbook meets this need in al 
very definite and practical way. It takes the place of expensive com- 


mentaries, Bible dictionaries, and other reference material, which the | 


ordinary student cannot always afford to buy and which he is scarcely 


ever prepared to use. With a good biblical text and Halley’s Handbook | 





to help him over the hard places, the average layman should be able to i 
become a much more satisfactory Bible School student than is generally © 
the case. We commend the book heartily for this most important | 


purpose. 


GENERAL SAM HousTON, AND OTHER Poems. By Chauncey R. Piety. [ 


Banner Press, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, 1943. $1.25 


The death of Stephen Vincent Benet, the author of “John Brown's : 


Body,” calls particular attention to the significance of historical narra- | 
tive poetry in recent American literature. The author of this new | 


volume of poems is one of the best known of younger Disciple poets. : 


Mr. Piety is a minister, as well as a writer of verse, and is now serving f 
one of the congregations of his communion in greater St. Louis. He 1s 7 


a graduate of Drake University, and has written many stimulating and | 


significant poems. This volume, which contains a number of other 
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las the selections besides the one which gives the book its title, unquestionably 
ar call'} furnishes the best writing thus far produced by its author. The longer 
Chris- § poem, dealing with one of the traditionally heroic figures of Tennessee 
of pes- and Texas, is especially intriguing. Perhaps the best way to judge its 

quality, as well as that of the other poems contained in the volume, is 





Coming by a brief quotation from the opening lines: 
= GENERAL SAM Houston 
Out of Virginia came the Houstons, 
\-called A widow with a brood of Houstons, 
Daughters and sons, 
With powder and guns, 
Y. A five-horse schooner, 
author A four-horse schooner, 
$1.00, A lumber wagon, 
A barrel and flagon, 
cidedly Household thing-ma-jigs, 
e most Poultry and pigs, 
ook is Dreaming dreams, 
Sele Fording streams, 

Climbing mountain ranges, 
was it § Daring storms and changes, 
easily | They entered Tennessee, 
1im to | Primeval Tennessee. 
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POTPOURRI 


HE CONDENSATION of SHANE required by the war has made 

it impossible to give our usual summary of periodicals reaching 

our desk. About all that we can do at this time is to give a partial 
catalog of them and express our appreciation of the thoughtfulness of 
their managers in having them sent to this office. Here are a few that 
have come in recently: The Christian Faith (3 different copies) edited 
by Wilbur J. Powell, Beaver Falls, Pa.; The Christian Visitor of Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia; The Apostles’ Doctrine of Moorhead, Minn.; 
The Canton Ohio Christian; Our Church of St. Louis, Missouri; The 
Central Christian of Huntington, West Virginia; The Commonweal; 
The Christian Evangelist ; The Christian Standard; The Lookout; The 
Front Rank; The Journal of Parapsychology of Durham, N. C.; The 
Mennonite Quarterly Review of Goshen, Ind.; The Christian Century 
and The Pulpit; The Scroll; Church History; Religion in the Making; 
Liberty; Unsearchable Riches; The Manchester Guardian; The Har- 
vard Theological Review ; The North Carolina Christian; The Christian 
of Madison, Wis. ; The Franklin Circle Bulletin; The Peoria Christian; 
American Jewish Historical Publication; Bibliotheca Sacra; Character 
and Personality; Children’s Religion; The Christian Endeavor W orld; 
Crozier Quarterly; The Easterner, Jewish Quarterly Review; Journal 
of Liberal Religion; Journal of Department of History of Presby- 
terian Church in U. S. A.; Lutheran Church Quarterly; Review and 
Expositor; Review of Religion; Social Science; Southwest Review; 
Unity; The Australian Christian; The New Zealand Christian; The 
New Dorp Moravian, The Christian Visitor, The Christian Founda- 
tion; and Blue and White of Johnson Bible College. 

Since the last issue of the QUARTERLY, a number of our best 
friends have passed into the Great Beyond. Prominent on the list are 
G. I. Hoover, former professor of Christian Ministries in the School 
of Religion, and executive secretary of the Indiana Christian Mis- 
sionary Association. Dr. Hoover died of pneumonia after a brief ill- 
ness early in February, 1943. Bert Wilson, former president of Eureka 
College, and later a secretary of the United Christian Missionary So- 
ciety and of the Pension Fund, died of a heart attack in a Washington, 
D. C., hotel in March, 1943. Dr. W. C. Morro, former head of the 
Biblical Department of Butler College, and later head of the New Testa- 
ment Department of Brite College of the Bible, Fort Worth, Texas, 
died of a cerebral hemorrhage late in March, 1943. All of these men 
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were close friends of the faculty and former students of the School of 
Religion. We extend our deepest sympathy to the bereaved families 
and to their friends. One of our early subscribers, Harry F. Lett, 
minister of the Danville Christian Church, passed away on March 18, 


ade 1943. He was one of our best friends and will be missed in educational, 
a as well as in religious circles. He had a son in the armed forces of the 
- U. S. at the time of his passing. Our sympathies are extended to Mrs. 
0 


Lett and the family. 
that 


ited A telegram received at the School of Religion on Friday, April 1, 
for. || brought the startling information that President K. E. Burke of North- 
in.; |) west Christian College had died suddenly following an emergency oper- 
The |) ation. President Burke was one of the men Butler University honored, 
sal; || a few years ago by conferring upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
The of Divinity. It will be difficult to find anyone to take the place of a 
The man of this quality. 


I a 


ury Albert Esculto of Minneapolis, Minn., sends us an essay entitled, 
ng; |) “The Growth of Christian Personality,” from which we copy the 
lar- §) following excerpt : 


Han 


Tae “As individuals, each of us is possessed of an intellect, emotions, 
an, 


and will power. All these functions of our mind are evenly cultivated 
ter by the well-rounded resources of our homes, our schools, and our 
‘ld; |) church. We dare not specialize, for if we do, some of our faculties 
nal |. might be left out to die, however skillful we might be in our little lines. 








by- ' A well-rounded personality is as good an experience as it is a sound 
al Christian religion. As Jesus said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
. . | with all thy heart, and with all thy soul and with all thy mind.” 

rhe ’ The Indianapolis Times, in its issue of April 3, 1943, under the 


te f caption, “Inside Indianapolis,” by Lowell Nussbaum carries the follow- 
| ing write-up of one of our contributors to the current issue: 


yest “Profile of the week: Dr. Abram Edward Cory, member of the 
are Butler faculty, elder statesman of the Disciples of Christ church, a 
ool genius at directing money raising campaigns, fisherman and one time 
iss I missionary to China. 

il- | | “Abe Cory—that’s what most everyone calls him—is a sturdy, 
‘ka | Vigorous individual, the sort of man you instinctively turn and take a 


second look at when passing. He’s 69, stands a little under 6 feet, 


= weighs 175 or 180. He is almost completely bald, and he has a habit 
on, | of rubbing his head as though polishing it. 

the “His face is deeply lined and his shoulders stooped, but his striking 
ta- | brown eyes are keen and sharply alert. They seem to look right through 
as, you. He has a rather dark complexion, heavy jowls, beetling eyebrows 


and a booming voice. 
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“A sparkling conversationalist, he’s a master at repartee which 
usually is good humored, but on occasion can become rapier-like. He 
has a gruff exterior and a habit of flying off the handle occasionally. 
In fact, it’s a byword in church circles that you ‘haven't arrived unless 
Abe Cory has been terribly mad at you once or twice.’ 

“He has a keen Irish wit and a bubbling sense of humor that in- 
cludes jokes on himself as well as on others. And he gets quite a kick 
out of perpetrating practical jokes on his friends. 


WATCHES THE STARS 


“A nature lover, Dr. Cory enjoys seeing the sunrise and sunset. 
Summer nights, he sits on his roofless sunporch and watches the stars, 

“He'd rather spend his spare time with a good book than at a show; 
isn’t above reading a good detective story. 

“Fond of fishing, he has tried his luck virtually all over the world. 
He will sit and fish all day, even though he catches nothing, and calls 
it a ‘good day.’ He doesn’t care much for fish as food. His favorite 
food is custard pie—and more custard pie. 

“He has been fond of bowling for years, but never worries much 
about his score. He played tennis until a decade or so ago, always con- 
sidered golf ‘an old man’s game.’ He likes only good music, listens to 
war news on the radio, seldom goes to the movies. 

“Proud of his good sight, he wears glasses only for reading. He 
sometimes helps with the housework at home. He retires for the eve- 
ning around 8:30 p. m. and becomes highly annoyed if anyone calls 
him out of bed. 


Quotes CHINESE PROVERB 


“Dr. Cory has served the Disciples of Christ church capably in 
many an important capacity. Born at Osceola, Iowa, he was educated 
at Eureka, IIl., college and Drake university, served in China 15 years 
as a missionary in secretarial and educational work. 

“In the early days of world war I, he directed the Men and Millions 
Movement, which raised more than $6,000,000 for the church. He 
talked one man into giving a million dollars. Among other posts he has 
served as president of the international convention of the Disciples of 
Christ. He served overseas for the Y. M. C. A. in 1918. - 

“He never refuses to take on a difficult task, goes after what he 
wants with the motto: ‘It doesn’t hurt to have someone say “no”’ to 
you.’ He’s fond of quoting a Chinese proverb: ‘The king of hell is 
easily met, but the little devils are troublesome.’ 


He’s A CIGAR-CHEWER 


“He isn’t the least bit particular about his clothing, and his hats 
usually look like they had been to the ballpark too many times. 

“One of his hobbies is his choice collection of Chinese curios— 
pottery, brass and bronze work and embroidery. He enjoys driving 
his car, has driven all over the country on business trips. 
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“An ardent prohibitionist, he votes the prohibition ticket whenever 
that party has candidates on the ballot. 

‘“‘He’s an inveterate cigar smoker, chews them more than he smokes 
them, and wools them around until they look like a head of cabbage. 


" “Once at a church meeting, a pious soul deno#ficed him roundly for 
smoking. Abe Cory listened to the man politely, then quipped back 
pointedly: ‘Well, I don’t intend to let tobacco make a fool of ME!’ ” 


One of our best friends and one of the truly great figures in the 
Christian ministry, F. M. Tinder of Middletown, Kentucky, retired 
from the active pastorate recently, and thereby called forth an avalanche 
) of letters commendatory of his long and active service for the King- 
dom. The weekly journals, such as The Christian Standard, The 
) Christian Evangelist, and others, published a number of these communi- 
) cations, but we have received one or two which have not appeared else- 
) where and which we think ought to be passed on to our readers. Here 
is an especially fine word from Brother Tinder himself and which 
deserves to be underscored : 


“It is a great privilege to ripen into what we call ‘old age’ and enjoy 
its blessed fruitage—its faith, hope and fellowship. 

“One of the rarest of all my retiring experiences came Sunday, 
November 1, when the colored Christian Church at North Middletown 
invited me and my wife to be their honored guests in the afternoon. 
They rendered a well thought-out program and presented me with a 
} splendid Bible in appreciation of what I had done for them during my 
> ministry of twenty-five years at North Middletown. It was one of 
the finest and most touching occasions of my whole career.” 


Dr. Ernest C. Mobley writes a very interesting letter concerning 
one of the former students of the School of Religion, who has been in 
the headlines frequently during the past few years: 


“I knew Gerald L. K. Smith when he was pastor of the Kingshigh- 
way Christian Church at Shreveport, La. When I was minister at 
First Church, Little Rock, Arkansas, I had an urgent invitation to be 
one of several leading speakers on a rare Thursday night program in 
the Shreveport Church. Burris A. Jenkins, R. H. Miller, George A. 
Campbell, L. N. D. Wells, Harry Knowles, and Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick appeared on the weekly Thursday night series. 

_ “I spoke to a capacity house on ‘These Troubled Waters,’ follow- 
ing an unusually fine musical program. After the services, Smith took 
me to the famous Henderson Broadcasting Station, where he gave me 
the greatest introduction I ever had, and I repeated the message. He 
had arranged for me a corner room at the best hotel. We sat up all 
night and talked. I saw that he was away out in the troubled waters. 
At the break of day, we learned that all banks in the United States were 
closed by order of the government. Smith drove me to Marshall, 
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Texas, to get my train. He talked all the way. I felt then that he was | 


going off the reservation. I tried to persuade him to keep his feet on 
the ground. 

“Soon after this he went into his pulpit one Sunday morning and 
delivered a startling address and then announced for Huey Long, who 


was then in the limelight in Washington. The address came near ruin- 


ing the church. Until then he was carrying the church by storm and 
held all Shreveport in his hands. He then joined Huey Long in his 
wild campaign. 

“Later Arthur Brisbane, the top columnist, heard Gerald L. K. 
Smith at a club meeting in Washington and wrote an entire column 
saying that Smith was the most convincing, captivating public speaker 
that he ever heard, and that Smith was certain to be heard from in a 
national way. 

“Smith’s increasing ambition was to become the second Huey 
Long. He possessed a tantalizing, brilliant mind geared to a command- 
ing personality charged with a rare gift of genuine eloquence. If he 
had held fast to a constructive ministry, Gerald L. K. Smith could have 
held rank with the very best preachers in America. I told him that but 
Huey Long appealed to his eccentricities. Smith is one of those wander- 
ing luminaries without any fixed destination.” 


We have received a very attractive brochure commemorating the 
golden anniversary of Dr. Graham Frank, together with a number of 
appreciations of his work from national religious leaders, and especially 
from his local fellowship in Dallas, Texas. We add our congratulations 
to those of his other friends and our best wishes for many more anni- 
versaries in the future. 

Many of the School of Religion family have gone into the armed 
forces of the United Nations. Letters from these students, most of 
whom are now serving in the chaplaincy, come in quite frequently and 
are always read with interest and appreciation. Here are a few samples. 

The first comes from a member of our own staff, the office editor 
of SHANE, Dr. William J. Moore of the Butler University faculty. 
Dr. Moore left his work here to enter the army chaplaincy in January, 
1943. He writes on the date of April 6 from Camp Carson, Colorado: 


“The 173rd Station Hospital is a medical unit in the process of 
training, expecting to be sent overseas. Nobody seems to have any idea 
when we will be sufficiently prepared to move out to active duty. My 
job will be to minister to the officers and men and nurses of the unit as 
well as the sick and wounded who will be treated by them. At present, 
while we are passing through the training period, I minister to the per- 
sonnel of other hospital units who do not have a chaplain.” 


Captain Harold G. Elsam (B. D., ’37) writes from the 112th 
Station Hospital, Fort Jackson, South Carolina: 
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“You will be glad to know that I received my promotion to Captain 
in October. Lucky, I guess! Or perhaps it is my innate militarism 
coming to the front. Ha! 


“I’ve just returned from a six-day leave in Oak Park and am 
simply swamped with the details that must be caught up. 
“Good luck, and God bless you all!” 


The following letter, quoted in part, is from Chaplain Stewart 
William Hartfelter (M. A., ’42), located at Fort Lewis, Washington: 


“T am having a rich experience in my work as a chaplain to the 
men in our armed forces. My regiment is my parish, and my duties are 
quite similar in every respect to those I had as a civilian minister. We 
chaplains have the freedom to preach what we like, and our only com- 
manding officer is the Colonel commanding our regiment. We have 
over 3,500 men in our regiment, and that number warrants three chap- 
lains. One chaplain is a Catholic, one is a Congregationalist, and I, as 
you know, am a Presbyterian. The chaplain with our Divisional Spe- 
cial Troops is a Disciples of Christ minister. 


“We have a beautiful little chapel in which to hold services, but 
many times we are out in the field and hold services for the men there. 
I have conducted chapel services in a driving rain, in mud ankle deep, 
in snow storms, in heavy fog and occasionally I get to hold one in the 
sunshine. We stay close to our men, and go where they go. When 
they go on a 25 or 30 mile hike, we sling our packs on our backs and 
go right along with them. I’m in much better physical condition now 
than I have been for seven or eight years.” 


Chaplain Toogood (B. D., ’28), stationed at Aberdeen Proving 


Grounds, also sends us an interesting communication : 


“I have enjoyed my work so far very much. Of course a chaplain 
is kept busy all the time and often into the night. Some of the problems 
are just problems, but now and then you meet up with one that really 
makes you draw upon all your mental and spiritual energies. I find 
it’s a good thing to have a reserve force.” 


Our last letter comes from Camp Mills, Mitchel Field, Long Island, 
N. Y., where Chaplain Orville Wright (B. S. L., ’41) is stationed. 
He says: 


“It is good to forget partisan theologies and just preach Christ and 
His way for a victorious life. When I preach I promote the church, 
not somebody’s church, but His church, and it is such a satisfaction to 
have all Protestant men meeting in a common service. 


“Yes, I like my work, and I am finding that it is work. The fields 
are whiter than I thought. It is different than preaching to the average, 
well-broken-in church congregation. Here in the Service the chaplain 
finds that his field does not run regular. There are thin and heavy 
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spots, and some parts of the field are blown down and stubbornly resist 
yielding. It is disappointing to discover so many young men who are 
either blissfully unconcerned or spiritual delinquent; but it is equally 
gratifying to reach these same men one by one and see them literally 
“get” religion. They can, and finally do, see for themselves that we 


have something real to offer.” 





